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O, woman! lovely woman! Nature made you 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you 
Angels are painted fair to look like you; 


iy 


‘There’s in you, all that we believe of heaven; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 


Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 


Orway. 
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LOUISA CATHERINE, 
MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT. 

Louisa Catherine, Marchioness of Carmarthen, 

sister of the Marchioness Wellesley, is the third 
daughter of Richard Caton, Esq. of Maryland, 
U. S., and grand daughter of the venerable 
= Charles Carroll, of Carrolton, now the only sar- 
viving signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Her ladyship was first married, very early in life, 
to Sir Felton Elwell Barthurst Hervey, of Lain- 
ston, in the county of Hants, Bart., Colonel of 
the 14th Light Dragoons; an officer of distin- 
guished merit in the Peninsular campaign, and 
military secretary to the Duke of Welling- 
on, at Paris, during the occupation of that city 
by the allied army. Sir Felton died, without 
ssue, in 1819, two years after his marriage. His 
ady remained a widow until May, 1828, when 
he was united to the most noble Francis Go- 
lolphin D’Arcy,’ Marquess of Carmarthen, eldest 
s0n of his grace George William Frederick Os- 
borne, Duke of Leeds, &c. &c, 

The early history of the Osborne family is ex- 
eedingly curious, and not less interesting. At 
hremote period the Osbornes were seated at 

shford, in the county of Kent. In the twelfth 
ear of Henry VI. [1433] John Osborne, of 
anterbury, gent., was returned in the list of 
Kentish gentry who had sworn to the observance 
f the laws then enacted. Sir Edward Osborne 
vas the son of Richard Osborne, of Ashford, in 
Rent, a person certainly in a most respectable 
ituation in life, if not immediately of gentilitial 
ignity. He became Sheriff of London in 1575, 
nd Lord Mayor in 1583—84, the 25th year of 
Pueen Elizabeth, when he received the honour 
f knighthood at Westminster. 

Of this Sir Edward Osborne, the founder of the 
ucal family of the Leeds, it is related, that 
while in the service of Sir William Hewitt, who 
Teviously occupied the Mayoralty, he perform- 
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jed a daring feat which gained him great renown, 


as well as riches and a beautiful wife. Sir Wil- 
liam Hewitt was a merchant, possessed of a 
great estate of 6000/. per annum, and had three 
sons and one daughter, Anne; to whom the fol- 
lowing mischance happened, her father then liv- 
ing upon London Bridge:—The maid playing 
with Anne out of a window over the river 
Thames, by chance dropped her in, almost be- 
yond expectation of her being saved. Osborne 
saw the accident, and leaped from one of the 
windows of the bridge-house into the river, and 
saved her from drowning. In memory of this 
deliverance, and in gratitude, her father afier- 
wards bestowed her on the said Mr. Osborne, 
with a very great dowry. 


Of the subsequent members of the Osborne fa- 
mily, down to the present Marquess, full ac- 
counts are given in the London La Belle Assem- 
blee for 1830. As they only portray a long list 
of titles and privileges enjoyed by them under 
the various monarchs on the throne of Great 
Britain, and although necessarily connected in 
some degree with the history of the beautiful 
Marchioness, yet they afford but little, interest 
to the American reader; we consequently omit 
the prolix histories. 

In truth, the London editor seems to have 
been particularly anxious to satisfy every possi- 
ble inquiry in relation to the gentle blood of the 
Marquess’ family, while that of the Marchioness 
is scarcely alluded to. We are at some Joss to 
account for the manifest injustice with which 
this noble lady has been treated. We believe 
that in her accomplishments, amiable disposi- 
tion and correct deportment, she is in no way 
inferior to the most favoured lady in the realm 
of Great Britain; and the partiality of the pre- 
sent amiable Queen Adelaide, in retaining her 
near her person, is well calculated to authenti- 
cate this fact. Yet, as her parentage exhibits 
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LOUVUISA CATHERINE-—THE 





no long list of titles—no schedule of immense 
possessions—no history of personal honours re- 
ceived from Kings, Queens, &c.—she is passed 
over with a mere allusion to her father, and with 
not the slightest mention of her venerable grand- 
father. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, has gain- 
ed honours more lasting than unmeaning titles— 
he needs no biographer to sound his praise to 
the community; for as long as he lives, he will 
be honored by every American citizen, and in 
death his memory will be revered, and his patri- 
otic example held up as a pattern to the youth 
of many succeeding generations. 

We give the conclusion of the biographical 
sketch of the Marchioness, found in the La Belle 
Assemblee, in nearly the words of the writer. 


George William Frederick Osborne, sixth and 
present Duke of Leeds; Marquess of Carmar- 
then; Earl of Danby; Viscount Latimer; Baron 
Osborne of Kiveton; Baron Conyers; Viscount 
Dumblaine, of the county of Perth, in Scotland; 
and a Baronet; Lord Lieutenant of the North 
Riding of the county of York; Gevernor of the 
Islands of Sicily; Ranger of Richmond Forest, 
Yorkshire; and Constable of Middleham Castle, 
was the father of Francis Godolphin D’Arcy, 
Marquess of Carmarthen, born May 21, 1778; 
married in May, 1828, to Lady Hervey, relict 
of Sir Felton Elwell Bathurst Hervey, Bart., 
daughter of Richard Caton, Esq. of Maryland, 
in North America, and sister of the Most Noble 
Marianne, Marchioness of Wellesley. 

Lines on the Portrait of the Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
OY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 
Lady! though far thy steps have stray’d 
From scenes of childhood’s early day, 


And thou in other lands hast made 
Thy home of love, far, far away, 


Do not thy thoughts oft fondly trace 
Thy native haunts of peace and joy, 

And tell thee neither time nor space 
The bond of birth can e’er destroy? 


Aye! while to England’s fertile plains 
The tie of love may closely bind, 
Columbia still her right retains 
To warm affections left behind. 


Thus, link’d to both by strongest ties, 
In thee those true born feelings blend, 

Which teach the heart aloft to rise, 
And cali the child of either, friend. 


O’er Albion’s vales thy footsteps roam, 
But hither must thy heart expand; 
She is thy loved, adopted home— 
This, this is still thy native land. 
— f—— 

Great men, like comets, are “eccentric in 
their courses, and formed to do extensive good 
by modes unintelligible to vulgar minds. Hence, 
like those erratic orbs in the firmament, it is 
tl.eir fate to be miscomprehended by fools, and 
misrepresented by knaves; to be abused for all 
the good they actually do, and to be accused of 
lls with which they have nothing to do, neither 
in design nor execution. 





VICTIMS OF LOVE AND ANGER. 


Written for the Casket, 
THE 


Victims of Love and Anger, 
4 TRUE STORY. 

Many of the blessings we receive are shower 
ed so plentifully upon us,—are such every day 
occurrences, that we estimate them far below 
their real value. It is thus with domestic happi- 
ness. Weare so wont to see the affection of a 
wife, at the hearth of a friend, or by our own fire- 
side, that we hold it, perhaps, lightly, and to our 
misery sometimes discover that our inattention 
to the plant we have taken from its parent soil, 
blasts its beauty, nips its bud, and extinguishes 
its life. 

The affections of woman being generally deve- 
loped in the uniformity of domestic life,—exhi- 
bited at the sick bed, or cradle, do not excite 
even a suspicion, that they can in emergency 
enable her to brave the greatest dangers, and to 
support the most severe hardships. 

Of the truth of this, however, a circumstance 
which occurred in the East Indies, and of which 
I was an eye witness, affords a remarkable in- 
stance. 

Henry Seward was a private in the regiment 
to which I belonged, and no man in it knew his 
duty better, or had a more soldier like appear- 
ance. His wife, whom he had been permitted 
to bring from England, excited an interest by 
her appearance, which her history was well cal- 
culated to heighten. She was the daughter of 
an Episcopalian clergyman, was well educated, 
and even accomplished. But she was r- 
mantic. Henry Seward was recruiting in the 
village where she resided. I need not attempt 
to tell why she married a private soldier. We 
act sometimes without motive—or from indefina- 
ble ones, and sometimes from the impulse of the 
moment. In fine they married, and Mary ac- 
companied her husband. Her beauty and re- 
tiring modesty procured for her atientions from 
the officers’ ladies, which greatly alleviated the 
misery, which as a delicate female and the wile 
of a private on board a transport, she must oth- 
erwise have undergone. 

It was, however, some years after this, that the 
event to which I am about to allude occurred. 
At that time we were ordered to proceed to 
Rajcote, the rendezvous of an army, which was 
there collecting for the purpose of intimidating 
the Scindians into a compliance with some fé- 
vourite object which the government had 30 
view. 

The day we marched from Bombay it will not 
be easy to erase from my recollection. The 
parting of man and wife,—of parents, and_chi- 
dren,—the adieus taken of many a fine fellov 
who was laid low in the hospitals, by the as 
eases of the climate;—the chattering of the a 
tives, the singularity of the vessels in which W4 
were to cross to the main land, excited very Pe 
culiar sensations. 

It was the last time Mary ever saw Henri 
, Seward, at least a living man. Whether she ha 
a presentiment of this, I know not, but there ap 
peared in her manner an unearthly anxiety. | 
allowed for her feelings as a wife, but sometil 
more than’ the effect of these was visible. ig 
wept not,—but she hung about the object o! he 
love, as if adoring him ;—her deathly pale cout 
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THE VICTIMS OF LOVE AND ANGER--ALCHYMY. 


tenance was restlessly turned towards the Bu- 
cler, supplicating as it were a minute’s longer 
delay ere he sounded the assembly, and when 
at last the shrill note struck her ear, she was 
separated from her husband by force alone. 

Henry Seward’s great failing was a violence 
of disposition, which, though it soon subsided, 
had been the cause of retarding his advancement 
inthe army. It instigated him at times to give 
replies to an officer bordering upon insubordina- 
tion, and produced at last, the melancholy catas- 
trophe Iam about to relate. Seward’s behay- 
iour to the captain of his company had been par- 
ticularly distinguished by the cavalier style to 
which 1 have alluded. He thought it unjust that 
the name of a man who understood his duty as 
well as himself, should not be found on the list of 
non-commissioned officers, and he took every 
opportunity of showing this feeling. 

In India the troops are not permitted to march 
after sunrise, in order to avoid the baneful ef- 
fects of exposure to the heat, but in general, the 
tents are struck before day light, and repitched 
whilst the atmosphere is cool. 

It was then at night, after we had made about 
an hour’s march, during which time I had ob- 
served Seward carrying his arms negligently, 
sometimes at a slope, support, or trail;—some- 
times loudly laughing and addressing his com- 
rades, that the captain of his company severely 
reprimended him, threatening his instant arrest. 
Seward, heedless of the consequences, declared 
with an oath, that he would be taught his duty 
by no man, and struck the officer to the ground 
with the butt of his musket., He was instantly 
disarmed and handcuffed, we proceeded without 
further occurrence of import to our next halting 
place. Here Henry Seward was tried by a 
Court Martial, and upon the clearest evidence 
convicted, and sentenced to be shot before the 
assembled troops previous to our next advance. 

We forgive in their last moments our greatest 
enemies—but Seward was an enemy to himself 
aone. We interceded in vain even for a com- 
mutation of punishment. There was a quiet in 
ourcamp usually unknown, here and there the 
privates were enumerating the little kindnesses 
they had received from the prisoner. He taught 
me to clean my accoutrements said one. He 
saved me more than once from the halberts said 
another. 

There were few sleepers in our camp that 
ught, and when the reveille beat, the ranks were 
0speedily formed that it was easy to conjecture 
that but few belts had been unbuckled since we 
alted. The scenery on which we gazed by the 
ulof a clear eastern night, and the dead still- 
hess of the hour added to the awe we felt upon 

On our left, mid a grove of man- 

#0e trees, rose the painted minarets of the Ma- 

ometan mosque, near it the temple of the hin- 

00,and no sound rose upon our ears but the 

‘scordant shriek of the jackal from the neigh- 
Urine woods. 

Oh! ’tis a dreadful step precipitately to hurl a 
el w mortal unprepared before his Maker! *Tis 
treadful to see man, by the command of man, 
ut a period to the existence of his brother. But 
‘heard the word fire! and Henry Seward was 
“0more A little soil, and a few bushes in mer= 
‘y tarown upon him by some feeling,comrade, 


the occasion. 
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to prevent his disinterment by the beasts of the 
forest completed his funeral obsequies. The 
last note of the “dead march” sounded o’er his 
corpse. A national air was su'ostituted, and we 
left him. : 

I have but little more to reiuic, but in that lit- 
tle is comprised perhaps the most interesting 
part of my tale. 1 unfortunately was attacke 
by one of the disorders of the climate, and was 
obliged for the recovery of my health to return 
to Bombay. I passed by the grave of Henry 
Seward. Near it was built a mud hut in the na- 
tive manner, the grave itself had been covered 
with a semi-circular mound of earth resembling 
those raised in England over the dead. I ap- 
proached it, willing to learn if possible by whom 
this act of respect had been performed. I en- 
tered the hut expecting to see some native to 
whom I might put the query. At first I observ- 
ed no one, but hearing a moaning sound from a 
pallet in one corner of the dwelling I moved to 
wards it, and judge of my surprise—my pity, 
when [ found the tenant of that Indian hut, two 
hundred and fifty miles from any European set- 
tlement or camp, to be Mary Seward! 

She regarded me without exhibiting the emo- 
tion I feared my dress would cause—suddenly, 
however, raising herself, she exclaimed, Ah! is 
it you? Did you murder him? And would you 
destroy me also? Do:—but bury me with Hen- 
ry. [long have watched his grave, but now— 
now I cannot. See—has the wolf or jackal dis- 
turbed his bed—Oh, my father! my dear, 
dear mother. Henry, I see you, | come—My 
God! and exhausted she fell upon her wretched 
bed, and breathed her last. 

It only remains for me to state that Mary had 
heard of the execution of her husband, and 
daring perseverance and intrepidity had ar 


at his grave. The subversion of her reason oe ‘ 


cited pity in the hearts of the natives, who raised, 
her hut, and laid rice and water at her threshold; 
more, for a christian they would not do. Mary 
dug a deeper grave, raised the earthy monument 
over her husband’s remains, which she guarded 
from the assaults of the wild beast, and when the 
strings of life were so loosened that she no long- 
er could keep her melancholy watch, she died. 

Reader, I buried Mary with her husband, and 
left together the Victims of Love and Anger. 

b. N. 
a 


ALCHYM™Y. 

The professors of this science asserted the 
opinion that the baser metals contain the same 
constituents as gold; contaminated, indeed, with 
various impurities, but capable, when these im- 
purities, were removed, or remedied, of assuming 
all the properties and characters of gold. They 
distinguished by the name of lapis philosophorum, 
or philosopher’s stone, the subelenine possessing 
this wonderful power ; and they usually describe 
it as a red powder, having a peculiar smell. 
There are many strange, and almost incredible 
stories on record, of men who had this stone in 
their possession. The following are related upon 
the authority of old writers, by Dr. Thomson, in 
his History of Chymistry, being No. 3 of the Na- 
tional Library. 








** About the year 1650, an unknown Italian 















































































































































196 
came to Geneva, and took lodgings at the sign 
of the Green Cross. After remaining there a day 
or two, he requested De Luc, the landlord, to 
procure him a man acquainted with Italian, to 
accompany him through the town, and point out 
those things which deserved to be examined. De 
Luc was acquainted with M. Gros, at that time 
about twenty years of age, and a student in Ge- 
neva, and knowing his proficiency in the Italian 
language, requested him to accom re! the stran- 
ger. To this proposition he willingly acceded, 
and attended the Italian every where, for the 
space of a fortnight. The stranger now began 
to complain of want of money, which alarmed 
M. Gros not a little—for at that time he was very 
poor—and he became ae from the 
tenor of the stranger’s observation that he in- 
tended to ask the loan of money from him. But, 
instead of this, the Italian asked him if he was 
acquainted with any goldsmith, whose bellows 
aaa other utensils they might be permitted to use, 
and who would not refuse to supply them with 
the different articles requisite for a particular 
process which he wanted to perform. M. Gros 
named a M. Bureau, to whom the Italian imme- 
diately repaired. He readily furnished cruci- 
bles, pure tin, quicksilver, and the other things 
required by the Italian. The goldsmith left his 
workshop, that the Italian might be under the 
less restraint, leaving M. Gros, with one of his 
own workmen, as an attendant. The Italian put 
a quantity of tin into one crucible, and a quan- 
tity of quicksilver into another. The tin was 
melted in the firejand the mercury heated. It 
was then poured into the melted tin, and at the 
same time a red powder inclosed in wax was 
projected into the amalgam. An agitation took 

lace, and a great lal of smoke was exhaled 

rom the crucible, but this speedily subsided, and 
the whole being poured out, formed six heavy 
ingots, having the colour of gold. 

* The goldsmith was called in by the Italian, 
and requested to make a rigid examination of the 
smallest of these ingots. The goldsmith, not con- 
tent with the touchstone and the application of 
aqua fortis, exposed the metal on the cupel with 
lead, and fused it with antimony, but it sustained 
no loss. He found it possessed of the ductility 
and specific gravity of gold ; and, full of admira- 
tion, he exclaimed he had never worked before 
upon gold so perfectly pure. The Italian made 
him a present of the smallest ingot as a recom- 
pense, and then, accompanied by M. Gros, he 
repaired to the mint, where he received from M. 
Bacuet, the mint master, a quantity of Spanish 
gold coin, equal in weight to the ingots which he 

ad brought. To M. Gros he made a present of 
twenty pieces, on account of the attention that 
he had paid to him; and, after paying his hill at 
the inn, he added fifteen pieces more, to serve to 
entertain M. Grosand M. Bureau for some days, 
and in the meantime he ordered a supper, that 
he might. on his return, have the pleasure of 
supping with these two gentlemen. He went 
out, but never returned, leaving behind him the 


greatest ae and admiration. It is needless to | h 


add that Gros and M. Bureau continued to 
enjoy themselves at the inn till the fifteen pieces, 
which the stranger had left, were exhausted.” 

* - * * *, * 
“A stranger, meanly dressed, went to Mr 





ALCHYMY—WOMAN AT HOME. 


Boyle, and after conversing for — 
chymical processes, spasheted ew — about 


me- 


him with antimony and some other common 
tallic substances, Vhich then noel t 

ed to be in Mr. Boyle’s laboratory. Theat 
put into a crucible, which was then placed in. 
melting furnace. As soon as these metals wer 
fused, the stranger showed a powder to the: 
tendants, which he projected into the crneihk 
and instantly went out, directing the to 
allow the crucible to remain in the furnace till 
the fire went out of its own accord, and 

sing at the same time to return in a few hour 
But, as he never fulfilled his promise, or. 
dered the cover to be taken off the pate vo 
found that it contained a yellow coloured 
possessing all the properties of pure 

only a little lighter than the weight of fe 
rials put into the crucible.” 


— . : 
 WOMAN=AT HOME. ~ 

Ir is said that the character of a woman 
be known by the internal appearance of 
house, and the dress and manners of her children, 
If the furniture of her apartments exhibits an air 
of extravagance and show, rather than 
we may infer that she is a vain woman;- 
that her mind, and her dress, are equally fantas- 
jer = - may 047 ~ wee hones, Some 
splendid they may be, are arranged, or in- 
congruously assorted with thine that are of 
or commom, and more especially if the drap 
of Arachne is suffered to hang through the w: 
or cornices, it is a “ proof strong as holy wri 
that she is deficient both in taste and 
Such a woman would as likely as not wear 
stockings with a white dress—roses in her beat 
and a cap to save the trouble of combing her, 

If her children, notwithstanding the or 
richness of their clothes, are dirty, or 
dressed—if their minds are uncultivated, 
their manners rude, the mother will most gene- 
rally prove to be both ignorant and indolent, or 
which is worse, wholly indifferent to the well- 
being of her children. , The opposite of all these 
may be ascribed to the woman whose house & 
neat in every part as far as she is able to rem 
it so. It matters not whether she dwells m4 
palace or a cottage, order and neatness are 
spicuous in every thing round her. In the 
of her children, she unites simplicity with 
and attends at once to the improvement 
minds, and the cultivation of those graces 
ina greater or less degree, according to their 
respective stations in life, will reco 
tosociety. Such a woman, although she may not 
be learned or accomplished according 0 the 
modern acceptation of the term, will be 

ossess judgment, good sense, and ac ll 

ith respect to her dress, its “ unfitness ¥! 
never be made an apology for not seemg her 
friends. Her domestic, or other en 
may with propriety prevent her from 
their visits; but if she chooses to see 
dress, if proper for = beatae in whee : 
appen to be en , she will never be@ 
of. Both at home! and abroad it will aye 
dictated by a sense of propriety, preserve’ 
eee medium between the extravaganer iy 
ashion, and that opm 4 plainness that 
denotes an ordinary mind. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


Written for the Casket. 


' JINTEMPERANCE.' 


Of all the diseases which infect, the vices 
which deform, and the crimes which degrade hu- 
manity, none is more culpable, none more delete- 
rious, than Intemperance. To portray the hopes 
blighted, the fortunes ruined, the crimes occa- 
sioned by it, would require an imagination and 
a judgment that could embrace at a glance the 
wide range of human misery, and trace it to its 
cause. But even we frail creatures, whose best 
judgments are so perverted by custom, that fre- 
ee see the good, and we approve it too; 

Abhor the wrong, and still the wrong pursue,” 
even we are enabled, by the dim light of reason 
which’shines before us, to feel and know in part 
its noxious Consequences; and no one is more 
ready to acknowledge them than the abandoned 
votary of Bacchus. Strange infatuation! which 
leadsa@ man, with the knowledge of his danger, 
toquaff the bitter cup of woe, “which takes 
ten him the distinguishing attribute of his na- 
ture—reason; that renders him but little lower 
than angels,and which leaves all behind sensual 
and brutish, without the instinct of a beast to 
guatd him from intemperance in the gratification 
of his desires.’” Could a being from some happier 
planet, where the floods of vice, shame and mi- 
gery have not been let loose from this common 
cause of all that’s bad, and destroyer of all that’s 
lovely, visit our world, and be informed that the 
creature assuming to himself dominion over sea 
andland, and boasting of his similitude to his 
Muker—that this being, amply capacitated for 
happiness and power, voluntarily relinquished 
~ te preg the proffered blessings, what 
w tis surprise? And how would that 
surprise be increased, when he learned that the 
abject for which he sold his birthright sunk him 
below the beast which bears his drunken lord 
from the tavern or grog-shop? That remorse, 
disease and death follow in the train of his idol? 
That it reduces himself to poverty, rags and dis- 
grace, and his family to beggary and want!— 

“And what,”? the stranger would exclaim, 
“can cause this dereliction from honour, duty 
and interest? Does the monster allure him with 
syren song to her embrace, and steep his soul in 
léthean wave to make him forget past inno- 
cence, before he is aware of his danger?”?— 
“He approaches,” would be the answer of truth, 

amid the admonitions of friends, the warnings of 
mankind, the threatenings of God, and his own 
knowledge of his danger. He daily sees exam- 

es of men seduced by her, falling, ‘unhonored 
= unsung,’ into an immature grave. He sees 

© gay hopes and prospects of youth blighted, 
pe the comforts and consolations of old age 

‘stroyed by her. He sees the honour due to 

sey hairs denied the hoary drunkard. He 

ows that the diseases incident to mortality 

= slain their thousands,’ but intemperance 
eave athe py ce “ svelte “th 
these facts, whil : 

» Whilst we relate a simple tale. 
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_ In the?days of my childhood, when peace and 
innocence made my ad of bliss run o’er, the 
best beloved of my playmates (and all were 
loved, for in those guileless days my heart clung 
with enthusiasm to every object with which it 
came in contact) was William O’Conner. His 
father was an ‘exile of Erin’’—exiled, not by 
his country’s justice, but by its tyrant’s oppres- 
sions. Born toan ample fortune, the wrecks of 
it, with frugality, placed him on a level in point 
of wealth, as his education did in intellect, with 
what has heen styled the ‘“‘mushroom nobility of 
our country.’’ Possessing the good qualities of 
his country, hospitality, benevolence and wit, he 
was not free from its foibles. His love of good, 
cheer and sociability led him sometimes to in- 
dulge rather freely in his potations. But as this 
was seldom, and as his virtues far overbalanced 
his defects, he was universally beloved. Indeed 
by it his wit and kind-heartedness were so much 
increased, that it would have been difficult for 
the most rigid moralist to censure him severely 
This is the most dangerous, because the most 
alluring form under which intemperance can be 
presented to youth. Generally captivated by 
appearances, when they see an amiable man in- 
dulging himself in little frolics, they forget the 
impropriety of it, and seize with incautious hands 
the inebriating bowl, and quaff the cup of misery! 
Thus it is that a vice, which in the abstract we 
would condemn, becomes lovely when associated 
with pleasing manners, which conceal it from 
censorial gaze. But youth beware. ‘lIncedi- 
mus per ignes, suppositos cineir doloso.’’ Re- 
member that 

‘¢In the flowers which wreath the poisonous bowl, 

Fell adders hiss, and yenomed serpeuts roll.” 

Mr O’Conner would, however, point out to 
his son the consequence attendant on indulging 
the appetite for liquor. But how much more 
influential is example than precept! William 
grew up, and never was a young man more ad- 
mired and beloved. He associated with wha- 
riches causé to be styled the best families, but 
the honest labourer was perfectly contented in 
his presence. He possessed what has been given 
as a definition of true politeness—a desire to ren- 
der every one in company easy. He did not, like 
Johnson, always speak as he would have written 
nor did he in his writing affect a magniloquent 
style, disgusting to every reader of taste. Tho 
coruscations of wit and sentiment would indeed 
often illuminate his conversation, but they were 
evidently the uncalled flashes of a mind accus' 
tomed to glowing thoughts. It would be sur- 
prising if so much merit, joined to a noble exte- 
rior, had not procured for him the affections of 
some equally meritorious female. . For let wit 
lings say what they will, ladies are the true 
judges of a gentleman’s merit. Like the pronged 
switch used to discover subterranean springs, 
their affections generally cling where true nobility 
lies. And it woald have been more surprising if 
such a man had wanted that which completes the 
character of an amiable man—devotion to some 





one of the fair sex. We have neither of these 
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wonders to record. He paid his addresses to 
Ann Reboi with an enthusiasm attached to his 
every action. Congeniality of disposition tope- 
rated on their hearts as fire on two waxen ima- 
ges, melting them into one. She repaid his suit 
with a woman’s love. Never did the sun in his 
annual rounds see assembled on this earth a 
happier company than met at Mr. Reboi’s on 
the day of the consummation of the marriage 
between William and Ann. The joy of all the 
parties, and the happiness and love of those most 
concerned, almost made me willing to change my 
bachelor’s independence for such a prize, if ever 
it came within my reach. The amiable old O’Con- 
er was so rejoiced that he indulged more than 
usual in his libations. Contrary to custom, he 
insisted on his son’s drinking with him. This.he 
repeated so often, that when the ceremony was to 
be performed, William was scarcely ina situation 
to go through with it decently. His bride trem- 
bled with anguish, (for it was the first time she 
wver saw him, or he ever was, intoxicated,) and 
the ill-omened commencement made her shud- 
der for the future. O, deed of darkness! would 
thou couldst always plead a father’s wish for 
thy commission! No;I recal that wish. Would 
thou couldst never say——‘ By a father’s example 
or authority I gained admission with the son.’ 
Next morning an aching head made William’s 
corporeal sufferings as great as remorse did his 
mental. How keen the anguish of a novice in 
crime, but how soon is it destroyed by repetition. 
Like a stream commencing in a spring which 
runs on gathering accessions, till it swells to a 
river which empties into a dark sea, is the pro- 
gress of vice. It commences in a little fount, 
scareely perceivable, or hardly distinguishable 
from some near allied virtue, but runs on ga- 
thering force till it swells to a polluted river, 
which discharges its turbid waves into the sea 
of crime, where conflicting desires, angry pas- 
sions, and a ‘‘still, small voice within,’’ which 
wéli sometimes be heard, are constantly raising 
@ moral tempest in his soul. 

William and his wife lived in happiness; and 
three successive summer suns smiled on as many 
lovely babes, ushered into the world to cheer 
parents’ hearts, and cement still stronger their 
union of love. During this time William ofien 
sipped the social glass, but was not often much 
excited by it. Wet he thought he experienced a 
more joyous feeling when moved by wine on his 
bridal evening than ever before; when hope 
snatched a new pinion to herself, and dashin 
through the vista of succeeding years, told him 
peace and joy would be all his own. A morbid 
feeling preyed upon him, which he thought li- 
quor only could repress. But conscience stood 
in the way, and like the angel before Balaam’s 
ass, forced himi to stop, but not to retreat. 

, Three years after his marriage I left my na- 
tive state, to seek in a strange land an honora- 
ble fortune., I left O’Conner vaccillating he- 
tween the state of a sober man and that of a 
drunkard. I gave him the advice which sprung 
from the heart of 9 warm friend, As my bugi- 
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ness is not to record my own tale 
0’Conner, I pass over the five years. but that of 


I remained abroad, and come to tbpdaee — 


of it, at which time I was travellin 
As cape the borders of my ge | 
involuntarily recalied to mind the iful lines 
of the poet— ae 
‘* Breathes there a man wi 
Who never to himself eager g ieee , 
This is my Own, my native land.” 
I pictured to myself the raptures of the uner. 
pecied meeting between my friends and 
and among the first,-I hugged in anticipated em. 
brace the noble O’Conner, and saw joy beami 
in his eye as he said—*‘] can now give yous so. 
ber welcome, and can say that on that score | 
am sans fear, and sans reproaches.”’ Incited 
these pleasing dreams, I spurred on my horse to 
hasten to the joyful reality. Naturally sanguine 
I dispelled every doubt about their reality, 

The sun lit up his evening beams to yids 
western sky, before he left the world to darkness 
and repose, as I arrived at the town where | in. 
tended to lodge for the night. Between j 
anticipations and anxious forebodings, (which 
would intrude despite my exertions to drive them 
off,) my soul was soothed to sadness. 1 walked 
down the street unconscious of what was 
around me, till I was startled opposite a lunatic 
hospital. Being in a humour to indulge melan- 
choly, I resolved to call. There is ' 
grand and solemn in the contemplation of a hu- 
man being devoid of reason. His passions, like 
the eccentric stroke of a thunderbolt, move in 
no regular orbit, but strike with violence the 
object which receives their action. 1 was par 
ticularly struck with the appearance of one in- 
dividual. He would frequently move his hand 
to his mouth, and on taking it away, give ablow, 
which among topers is an approbation of liquor. 

‘Prime Madeira, by G—!’’ at length was his 
exclamation. ‘* No, Ann,’’ he continued, “] 
will not drink any more. I know it’s ruinous to 
my soul and body. No, ’twas not thy fault, 
Ann. Thou art lovely, gentle, kind and loving; 
too good for me. O! give me back my wife,” 
he said, ina tone of despair: ** my childreo, 
where are they?”’ 

He was going on thus when the keeper brought 
him to order. At that time I was looking ano 
ther way, and when I turned my eyes to him 
again, he was intently eyeing me; his features 
gradually relaxing; and the first word I beard 
was my name. 

‘* My dear friend, welcome back again! Ob’ 
I’ve had a dreadful dream. I saw my wife tur 
from my embrace—myself incarcerated im 4 
loathsome cell!’” 

During this time he was endeavoring to come 
to me, not knowing what restrained him. At 
length the dreadful reality broke on his mind, 
and he melted to tears. I soon saw that it was 
O’Conner. I ran to him and clasped him in my 
arms. The sensations occasioned by this disco 
very were overpowering. I fell senseless at his 
feet, When I awoke I found myself in the 
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INTEMPERANCE—THE SPIRIT LAND, 


yern from which I had started in the evening, 
and a physician attending me. In the morning 
J arose and went to see O’Conner. The shock 
of our meeting had restored his reason, but his 
life was nearly spent. When I entered his cell, 
he reached me his hand and exclaimed—‘‘O, my 
friend! I have had a dreadful night. A number 
of events, each sufficient to drive reason off his 
throne, crowded on my mind. I know your cu- 
riosity is excited to learn how I came to this 
abode of misery. I long continued in the wa- 
yering state in which you left me. I got to tak- 
ing too much at long intervals; the intervals be- 
came shorter, till 1 wasa confirmed sot. Never 
slight the voice of conscience. She is like a 
seduced girl— when once violated, she may often 
remonstrate, but her voice has not the authority 
itonce possessed. My history is that of most 
drunkards. I spent my fortune, beggared my 
family, and, oh! worse than all, 1 repaid my 
wife’s love with ingratitude. When I came reel- 
ing te the home my crimes had made miserable, 
Icould not bear my Ann’s sweet welcome. I 
regarded not her admonitions. My father soon 
declined, and went cheerless to the grave, know- 
ing that he left an unworthy son behind him.— 
My wife’s friends separated us; but she, notwith- 
standing my unkindness towards her, clung 
tighter to me in the hours of adversity. She 
refused a competency which had been offered 
her on condition of staying from me, and return- 
ed to cheer with her presence—though she 
blasted with her love—a besotted wretch. De- 
spite of my exertions to drown in the bow! all 
reflection, sometimes conscience would intrude, 
would show me a father’s last days embittered 
by my misconduct; would picture to me the wife 
whom I had sworn before the altar of heaven to 
protect and defend, reduced to poverty by me; 
and children, whom even beasts risk their lives to 
preserve, cast into a world where infamy awaited 
them; if not for crimes which their poverty might 
induce them to commit, for poverty entailed on 
them by my crimes. Then would 
“Remembrance wake with all her busy train, 
Swell at my breast, and turn the past (® pain.” 


My wife died of a broken heart. One of my 
children died of want of medical assistance and 
Proper attention. These things were more than 
1 could bear. My mind sunk beneath the 
Weight.”? 

O’Conner’s tears were dried; and as his tears 
could not find a vent, like confined powder, they 
oe with a dreadful explosion, rending the cord 

ife. 


“Oh, sainted wife, I come!’ he exclaimed, 
and sunk in death. 

These Strange events succeeding each other 
Tapidly, had dried up the feelings of my nature. 
oo amazed, but not affected: I wept not: I 

eld the corpse of my friend, and saw that 
eye upich Once beamed with mirth, closed in 
Te tt but, like the infidel, with the evidence of 
ton Pb to convince me, I doubted. I returned 
oval. tavern, and started with a feeling which 
partook of glee. But whenI came to my 
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own neighborhood, the reality of what had passed 
burst upon me. I visited the house which was his 
residence when I left him. It looked desolate. A 
stranger lived there. He showed me the grave 
of Ann O’Conner. A green sod distinguished it 
from the ploughed ground around it, and the 
wild flower grew there as if to cheer the last re- 
fuge of despair. There was no tomb-stone.— 
‘* But,” cried I, ** thy epitaph is written on the 
hearts of all who knew thee, and is recorded by 
the finger of God, to be read to admiring worlds.” 
William requested to be buried by the side of his 
wife, which was done. Sure, demon of intempe- 
rance, thou didst never nip a fairer flower than 
he. Gentle, affectionate, kind, liberal, grateful; 
thou turnedst his every virtue to a fury, to lash 
him for the crimes which thyself hadst caused. 
When in the hour of night 1’ve wept over their 
graves, and reflected on the virtues and talents 
destroyed, and the miseries occasioned by ardent 
spirits, and exclaimed, ‘‘these are thy trophies, 
intemperance,”’ it has been seothing to remem- 
ber, that 


‘* There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found;j 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground. 


‘“‘ The storm that wrecks the winter’s sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose.” 


FRANCIS F. C. TRIPLETT. 
——~ 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE SPIRIT LAND. 


Oh yes there is a happier shore, 
A land of sweeter bliss; 

More radiant bright and beautiful, 
And lovelier far than this. 


Where stainless spirits wander free, 
In shiping garments clad; 

And every eye is lit with joy, 
And every beart is glad. 


No pain or sorrow ever can 
Enter this world so fair; 

No scenes of woe, oft felt below, 
Are ever witnessed there. 


There Love and Friendship joyful meet, 
And wander hand in hand; 

And gladly they shall ever stray, 
A holy Loopy band. 


There on a high and gorgeous throne, 
Sits crowned the king of kings; 
While round him myriad lustres shine, 

And glittering glorious things. 


This blissful region ever was 
And ever still shall be; ; 

And never will it pass away, 
Through all eternity. 


It is the weary pilgrims home, - 
The rest to wanderers given; 
The great rewards of holy souls, 
The christians’ future heaven. 


. 








From the Diary of a London Physician. 
THE FORGER. 


A Groom, in plain livery, left a card at my 
house one afternoon during my absence, on 
which was the name, ‘‘Mr. GLoucesren, No. 
—, Regent street;’’ and in pencil, the words, 
‘sWill thank Dr. —— to call this evening.’’ As 
my red-book was lying on the table at the time, 
1 jooked in it, from mere casual curiosity, to see 
whether the name of ‘Gloucester’? appeared 
there—but it did not. I concluded, therefore, 
that my new patient must be a recent comer. 
. About six o’clock that evening, I drove to Re- 
gent street, sent in my card, and was presently 
ushered by the man-servant into a spacious 
apartment, somewhat showily furnished. The 
mild retiring sunlight of a July evening was dif- 
fused over the room; and ample crimson window- 
curtains, half-drawn mitigated the glare of the 
gilded picture-frames which hung in great num- 
bers round the walls. There was a large round 
table in the middle of the room covered with 
papers, magazines, books, cards, &c.; and in a 
word, the whole aspect of things indicated the 
residence of a person of some fashion and for- 
tune. Ona side-table lay several pair of boxing- 
gloves, foils, &c. The object of my visit, Mr. 
Gloucester, was seated on an elegant ottoman, 
in a pensive posture, with his head leaning on 
his hand, which rested on the table. He was 
engaged with the newspaper when I was an- 
nounced. He rose asl entered, politely handed 
me to a chair, and then resumed his seat on the 
ottoman. His countenance was rather pleasing, 
fresh-color, with regular features, and very light 
auburn hair, which was adjusted with a sort of 
careless fashionable negligence. I may perhaps 
be laughed at by some for noticing such an ap- 
parently insignificant circumstance; but the ob- 
servant humor of my profession must sufficiently 
account for my detecting the fact, that his hands 
were not those of a born and bred gentleman 
—of one who, as the phrase is, ‘‘has never 
done any thing’’ in his life, but they were 
coarse, large, and clumsy-looking. As for his 
demeanor also, there was a constrained and over 
anxious display of politeness—an assumption of 
fashionable ease and indifference, that sate ill on 
him, like a court-dress fastened on a vulgar fel- 
low. He spoke with a would-be jaunty, free- 
and-easy, small.swagger sort of air, and changed 
at times the tones of his voice to an offensive 
cringing softness, which I dare say, he took to 
be monstrously insinuating. All these little cir- 
cumstances put together prepossessed me with 
a sudden feeling of dislike tothe man. These 
sort of people are a great nuisance to one; since 
there is no knowing exactly how to treat them. 
After some hurried expressions of civility, Mr. 
Gloueester informed me that he had sent for me 
on account of a deep depression of spirits, to 
which he was latterly subject. He proceeded to 
detail many of the symptoms of a disordered, 
nervous system. He was tormented with vague 
apprehensions of impending calamity; could not 
divest himself of an unaccountable trepidation of 
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manner, which, by attracting ob : 

ously disconcerted him on mid ccoeiinn a 
incessantly tempted to the commission of gu, “ 
loathed society; disrelished his former | 
amusement; had lost his appetite; passed restless: 
nights, and was disturbed with appalling 
His pulse, tongue, countenance, &c., corroborat. 
ed the above statement of his sym i | 
asked him whether any thing unpleasant hed 
occurred in his family? Nothing of the kind, 
Disappointed in an affaire de ceur?2 Oh, no, 
Unsuccessful at play? By no means—he did not 
play. Well—had he any source of secret an. 
noyance which could account for his depress) 

He colored, seemed embarrassed, and a 

ly hesitating whether or not he should communi 
cate to me what weighed on his spirits, ‘He, 
however, seemed determined to keep me in ig. 
norance, and with some alteration of 
said, suddenly, that it was only a constitutional 
nervousness—his family were all so—and he 
wished to know whether it was in the power of 
medicine to relieve him. I replied that I would 
certainly do all that lay in my power, but that he 
must not expect any sudden and miraculous effect 
from the medicine I might prescribe;—that | 
saw clearly he had something on his mind 
which oppressed his spirits—that he ought toge 
into cheerful society—he sighed—seek change 
of air—that, he said, was, under circumstances, 
impossible. I rose togo. He gave me two gue 
neas, and begged me to call the next evenin 

I left, not knowing what to make of him, To 
tell the plain truth my suspicion was that 
he was nothing more nor less than a sys 
tematic London sharper—a gamester—a 

er on about town—and that he had sent for 
me in consequence of some of those std 
den alternations of fortane to which the lives of 
such men are subject. I was by no means aft 
ious for a prolonged attendance on him. 

About the same time next evening | paid him 
a second visit. He was stretched on the otto+ 
man, enveloped in a gaudy dressing-gown, With 
his arms folded on his breast, and his right foot 
hanging over the side of the ottoman, and, 
ling about as if in search of a stray slipper. I did 
not like this elaborately careless and concei 
posture. A decanter or two, with some wine 
glasses, stood on the table. He did not rise on 
my entering, but with a languid air, begged me 
to be seated in a chair opposite him. “G 
evening, doctor-—-good evening,” said he, im@ 
low and hurried tone; ‘‘1’m glad you are come; 
for if you had not, I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should have done. I’m deucedly low 
to-night.”? 

‘*Have you taken the medicines I prescribed, 
Mr. Gloucester?”’ I enquired, feeling his pulse, 
which fluttered irregularly, indicating a h de- 
gree of nervous excitement. He had taken most 
of the physic I had ordered, he said, but without 
perceiving any effect from it. **In fact, Doctor, 
he continued, starting from his recumbent posi 
tion to his feet, see walking rapidly three or 
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come tome. I feel as if I could cut my throat.” 
{ insinuated some questions for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there was any hereditary 
tendency to insanity In his family——but it would 
not do, ‘*He saw,’’ he said, ‘*what I[ was driv- 
at,’ but I was ‘‘on the wrong scent.” 

“Come, come, Doctor!—after all, there’s no- 
thing like wine for low spirits, is there? D—me, 
Doctor, drink, drink. Only taste that claret’’—— 
and, after pouring out a glass for me, which ran 
over the brim on the table—his hand was s0 un- 
steady—he instantly gulped down two glasses 
himself. There was a vulgar, offensive famili- 
utity in his manner, from which I felt inclined to 
stand off; but I thought it better to conceal my 
feelings. I was removing my glove from my 
hand, and putting my hat and stick on the ta- 
ble, when seeing a thin slip of paper lying on 
the spot where I intended to place them—appa- 
rently a bill or promissary note—I was going to 
hand it over to Mr. Gloucester; but, to my asto- 
nishment,” he suddenly sprung towards me, 
snatched from me the paper, with an air of ill 
disguised alarm, and crumpled it up into his 
pocket, saying hurriedly—‘‘Ha, ha, doctor— 
d—me!—this same little bit of paper—didn’t see 
the name, eh! ’Tis the bill of an extravagant 
young friend of mine, whom I’ve just come 
down a cool hundred or two for—and it would’nt 
be the handsome thing to let his name appear— 
ha—you understand?” He stammered confusedly, 
directing to me as sudden and penetrating a 
glance as ever I encountered. I felt excessive- 
ly uneasy, and inclined to take my departure in- 
stantly. My suspicions were now confirmed—I 
was sitting familiarly with a swindler—a gambler 
—and the bill he was so anxious to conceal, was 
evidently wrung from one of his ruined dupes. 
My demeanor was instantly frozen over with the 
most distant and frigid civility. I begged him to 
be reseated, and allow me to put a very few more 
questions to him, as I was in great haste. I was 
thus engaged, when a heavy knock was heard at 
the outer door. Though there was nothing par- 
ticular in it, Mr. Gloucester started, and turned 
pale. In a few moments I heard the sound of 
altercation—the door of the room in which we 
sale was presently opened, and two men enter- 
ed. Recollecting suddenly a similar scene in my 
own early history, I felt faint. There was no mis- 
mistaking the character or errand of two fellows, 
who now walked up to where we were sitting: 
they were two sullen Newgate myrmidons, and 
~stacious God! had a warrant to arrest Mr. 

loucester for rorGeRy! I rose from my chair, 
and staggered a few paces, I know not whither. 
a Scarce preserve myself from falling on 
P a: Mr. Gloucester, as soon as he caught 
ah of the officers, fell back on the ottoman— 
ma ealy pressed his hand to his heart—turned 
=; as death, and gasped, breathless with hor- 


“Ge me 
ween what—-what-—do you want 


“Isn't your name E T ??? asked th 
s)he e 
elder of the two, cooly, and unconcernedly. 


. 





‘‘N—o—my name is Glou—ces—ter,’’ stam- 
mered the,wretched young man, almost inaudible. 

‘* Gioucester, eh?—oh, d—me, none of that 
there sort of blarney! Come, my kiddy—caged 
at last, eh? We've been long after you and, 
now you must be off with us directly. Here’s 
your’s passport,” said one of the officers, point- 
ing to the warrant. The young man uttered a 
deep groan, and sunk senseless on the sofa. One 
of the officers, I cannot conceive how, was ac- 
quainted with my person; and, taking off his hat, 
said, in a respectful tone—‘*Doctor, you’ll bring 
him to his wits again, an’t please you—We must 
have him off directly!” Though myself but a 
trifle removed from the state in which he lay 
stretched before me, I did what I could to re- 
store him, and succeeded at length. I unbut- 
toned his shirt-collar, dashed in his face some 
water brought by his man-servant, who now 
stood looking on shivering with affright—and 
endeavored to calm his agitation by such sooth- 
ing expressions as [ could command. 

“Oh, Doctor, Doctor, what a horrid dream it 
was!—Are they gone?—are they?” he enquired, 
without opening his eyes, and clasping my hand 
in his, which was cold as that of a corpse. 

‘Come, come—none of these here tantrums 
—you must off at once—that’s the long and 
short of it,”? said an officer, approaching, and 
taking from his coat-pocket a pair of hand-cuffs, 
at sight of which, and of a large horse-pistol 
projecting from his breast-pocket, my very soul 
sickened. 

“‘Oh, Doctor, Doctor—save me! save me!’’ 
groaned their prisoner, clasping my hands with 
convulsive agony. 

‘“Come—d—n your cowardly snivelling!— 
Why can’t you behave like a man, now, eh?— 
Come!—Off with this peacock’s covering of 
yours—it was never made for the like of you 
I’m sure—and put on a plain coat, and off to 
cage like a sensible bird,” said one of the two, 
proceeding to remove the dressing-gown very 
roughly. 

“Oh, my God—oh, my God—have mercy on 
me!—Oh, strike me dead at once!” nearly shriek- 
ed their prisoner, falling on his knees on the 
floor, and glaring towards the ceiling with an 
almost maniac eye. 

‘‘1 hope you'll not treat your prisoner with 
unnecessary severity,” said I, seeing them dis- 
posed to be very unceremonious. ; 

‘‘No—not by no manner of means, if as how 
he behaves himself,” replied one of the men, 
respectfully. Mr. Gloucester’s dressing gown 
was quickly removed, and his body-coat—him- 
self perfectly passive the while—drawn on by 
his bewildered servant, assisted by one of the 
officers. It was nearly a new coat, cut in the 
very extreme of the latest fashion, and contrast- 
ed strangely with the disordered and affri hted 
air of its wearer. His servant placed his 
hat on his head, and endeavored to draw on 
his gloves—showy sky-colored kid. He was 
standing with a stupified air, gazing vacantly at 
the officcrs, when he started suddenly to the 
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window, manifestly with the intention of leaping 
out. 

‘‘Ha ha! that’s your game, my lad, is it?”’ 
cooly exclaimed one of the officers, as he snatch- 
ed him back again with a vice-like grasp of the 
collar. ‘*‘Now, since that’s the sport you’re 
for, why, you must be content to wear these lit- 
the bracelets for the rest of your journey. 
D—me! it’s your own seeking; for I didn’t mean 
to have wis wy if as how you’d only behave 

rfectly;’’ and in an instant the young man’s 

ands were locked together in the hand-cuffs. 
It was sickening to see the frantic efforts—as if 
he would have severed his hands from the wrists 
—he made to burst the handcuffs. 

“Take me—to Heil, if you choose!’’ he gasp- 
ed, in a hoarse hollow tone, sinking into a chair, 
utterly exhausted, while one of the officers was 
busily engaged rummaging the drawers, desks, 
&c. in search of papers. When he had conclud- 
ed his search, filled his pockets, and buttoned 
his coat, the two approached, and told him to 
rise and accompany them. 

‘‘Now, d—me! are you for a rough or quiet 
passage, eh!’’ said one of them, seizing him 
not very gently by the collar. He received no 
answer. The wretched prisoner was more dead 
than alive. 

‘*I hope you have a hackney-coach in waiting, 
and don’t intend to drag the young man through 
the streets on foot?”’ I enquired. 

“Why, true, true, Doctor—it might be as 
well for us all; but who’s to stump up for it?”’ 
replied one of the officers. I gave him five shil- 
lings, and the servant was instantly dispatched 
for a hackney-coach. While they were waiting 
its arrival, conceiving I could not be of any use 
to Mr. Gloucester; and not choosing to be seen 
leaving the house with two police officers and a 
handcuffed prisoner, I took my departure, and 
drove home in such a state of agitation as I 
have never experienced before or since. The 
papers of the next morning explained all. The 
young man “‘living in Regent Street, in first-rate 
style,’? who had summoned me to visit him, had 
committed a series of forgeries, for the last 
eighteen months, to a great amount, and with 
so much secrecy and dexterity, as to have, till 
then, escaped detection; and had, for the last 
few months, been enjoying the produce of his 
skillful villainy in the style I witnessed—passing 
himself off, in the circles where he associated, 
under the assumed name of Gloucester. The 
immediate cause of his arrest was forging the 
acceptance of an eminent mercantile house to a 
bill of exchange for £45. Poor fellow! it was 
short work with him afterwards. He was ar- 
raigned at the next September sessions of the 
Old Bailey—the case proved clearly against him 
—he offered no defence—was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. Shortly after this, while read- 
ing the papers one Saturday morning, at break- 
fast, my eye lit on the usual gloomy annuncia- 
tion of the Recorder's visit to Windsor, and re- 
port to the King in Council of the prisoners found 
guilty at the Old Bailey Session—‘<all of whom,”’ 
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the paragraph concluded, “bis Mai 
graciously pleased to respite during bat ~ 
pleasure, except E——. T—__., on whom 

is left to take its course next Tuesday 


Transient and any thing but agreeable ag 
been my intimacy with this miserable 
man, I could not read this intelligence 
difference. He whom I had very lately guy, 
surrounded with the life-bought luxuries of 4 
man of wealth and fashion, was now shiv, 
the few remaining hours of his life in the con. 
demned cells of Newgate! The next da 
day) I entertained a party of friends at my hous 
to dinner; to which I was just sitting down whe 
one of the servants put a note into my hand, of 
which the following is a copy:— yo 

“The Chaplain of Newgate is earnestlyye 
quested by E——- T——,, (the young man sep. 
tenced to suffer for forgery next Tuesday mom. 
ing,) to present his humble respects to —_ 
and solicit the favor of a visit from him inthe 
course of to-morrow (Monday.) The @ahapp 
convict, Mr. —— has something on his mind 
which he is anxious to communicate to Dr, <<, 
Newgate, September 28th, 182-.” ‘" 

I felt it impossible, after perusing this note, 
to enjoy the company I had invited. What 
earth could the culprit have to say to me? 
unreasonable request might he put me to the 
pain of refusing?—ought I to see him at all— 
were questions which I incessantly pro to 
myself during the evening, but felt unable to an. 
swer. I resolved, however, at last, bb 
him the desired interview, and be at the cell: 
Newgate in the course of the next eveni 4 
less my professional engagements prevented 
About six o’clock, therefore, on Monday, after 
fortifying myself with a few extra glasses of 
wine—for why should I hesitate to acknow 
that I apprehended much distress and agitation 
from witnessing so unusual a scene?—I drove t@ 
Old,Baily, drew up opposite the governor’s house, 
and was received by him very politely. He die 
patched a turnkey to lead me to the cell where 
my late patient the soi-disant Mr. Gloucester, 
was immured in chilling expectancy of his fate 


Surely horror has appropriated these glo 
regions for her peculiar dwelling-place! 
that has passed them once, can ever forget 
long, narrow, Jamp-lit passages—the sepulenta 
silence, save where the ear is startled with 
clangour of iron doors closing harshly before ai 
behind—the dimly seen spectral figure of 
prison-patrol gliding along with loaded bland 
buss—and the chilling consciousness of beilg 
surrounded by so many fiends in human “— 
inhaling the foul atmosphere of all the : 
trated crime and guilt of the metropolis: 
heart leaped within me to listen even to my® 
echoing footfalls; and I felt several times® 
clined to return without fulfilling the purpos® 
ny visit. My vacillation, pomntale Bes 
y put an end to by my guide, exciaiming; 
aa sir.’’ While _ was unbarring the elk 
door, I begged him to continue at the 
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THE FORGER. 


ofthe door seme - few moments of my inter- 
-~w with the convict. 

ne young man, there—here’s Dr. —— 
come to see you!” said the turnkey, hoarsely, as 
he ushered me in. The cell was small and 
joomy; and @ little lamp lying on the table, 
barely sufficed to show me the person of the 
culprit, and an elderly respectable looking man, 
muffled in a drab great-coat, and sitting gazing 
in stupified silence on the prisoner.—Great God, 
itwashis Faruer! He did not seem conscious 
of my entrance; but his son rose and feebly asked 
me how I was, muttered a few words of thanks, 
wink again—apparently overpowered with his 
feelings—into his seat, and fixed his eyes on a 
page of the Bible, which was lying open before 
him, A long silence ensued; for none of us 
seemed either able or inclined to talk. i con- 
templated the two with feelings of lively inter- 
est. How altered was the young culprit before 
me, from the gay ‘“‘Mr. Gloucester,’? whom I 
had visited in Regent Street? His face had 
now a ghastly, cadaverous hue; his hair was 
matted with perspiration, over his sallow fore- 
head; his eyes were sunk and bloodshot, and 
seemed incapable of distinguishing the print to 
which they were directed. He was dressed in a 
plain suit of mourning, and wore a simple black 
stock round his neck. How I shuddered, when 
I thought of the rude hands which were soon to 
unloose it! Beside him, on the table, lay a 
white pocket handkerchief, completely saturat- 
ed, either with tears, or wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead; and a glass of water, with 
which he occasionally moistened his parched lips. 
Iknew not whether he was more to be pitied 
than his wretched, heart-broken father! The 
latter seemed a worthy, respectable person, (he 
was an industrious tradesman in the country,) 
with a few thin grey hairs scattered over his 
otherwise bald head, and sate with his hands 
closed together, resting on his knees, gazing on 
hisdogmed son with a lack lustre eye, which, 
togethér with his anguish-worn features, told 
eloquently of his sufferings! 

“Well, Doctor!’ exclaimed the young man, at 
length closing the Bible, ‘*I have now read that 
blessed chapter to the end; and, I thank God, I 
feelit. But now, let me thank you, Doctor, for 
your good and kind attention to my request! I 
have something particular to say to you, but it 
must be in private,” he continued, looking sig- 
hifieantly at his father, as though he wished him 
lotake the hint, and withdraw for a few mo- 
menis! Alas! the heartbroken parent under- 
stood him not, but continued with his eyes ri- 
Yeted—vacantly—as before. 

“We must be left alone for a moment,”’ said 

¢ young man, rising, and stepping to the door. 
He knocked, and when it was opened, whispered 
the tarnkey to remove his father gently, and let 
him wait outside for an instant or two. The 


man entered for that purpose, and the prisoner | 
took hold tenderly of his father’s hand and said 
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man;” at the same time endeavoring to raise 
him from the chair, 

‘‘Oh! yes—yes—What?—Of course,’’ stam- 
mered the old man, with a bewildered air, ris- 
ing; and then as it were with a sudden gush of 
fullfreturning consciousness, flung his arms round 
his son, folded him convaliively to his breast, 
and groaned—‘*‘Oh, my son; my poorson!” Ever 
the iron visage of the turnkey seemed darkened 
with a trasient emotion, at this heart-breaking: 
scene. The next moment we were left alone; 
but it was sometime before the culprit reeover- 
ed from the agitation occasioned by this sudden 
ebullition of his father’s feelings. 

‘‘Doctor,” he gasped at length, ‘*we’ve but 
a few—very few moments, and I have much to 
say. God Almighty bless you,” squeezing my 
hands convulsively, ‘for this kindness to a guilty, 
unworthy wretch like me; and the business [ 
wanted to see you about is sad, but short. I have 
heard so much of your goodness, Doctor, that 
I’m sure you won’t deny me the only favor I 
shall ask,” 

‘Whatever is reasonable and proper—if it lie 
in my way—I shall certainly—”’ said I, anxious- 
ly waiting to see the nature of the communica- 
tion he seemed to have for me to execute. 

‘“‘Thank you, Doctor; thank you. It is only 
this—in a word—guilty wretch that I am!—I 
have’’—he trembled violently—‘‘seduced a love- 
ly, but poor girl—God forgive me!—And, and— 
she is now—nearly on the verge of her confine- 
ment!’? He suddenly covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and sobbed bitterly for some mo- 
ments. Presently, he resumed, *‘Alas! she knows 
me not by my real name* so that when she reads 
the account of—of—my execution in the pa- 
pers of Wednesday—she won’t know it is her 
Edward! Nor does she know me by the name 
I bore in Regent street. She is not at all-ac 
quainted with my frightful situation; but she 
must be when all is over! Now, dear, kind, 
good Doctor,” he continued, shaking from head 
to foot, and grasping my hand, ‘‘do for the love 
of God, and the peace of my dying moments, 
promise me that you will see her—(she lives at 
)—visit her in her confinement, and gradu- 
ally break the news of my death to her; and 
say my last prayers will be for her, and that my 
Maker may forgive me for her ruin! You will 
find in this little bag a sum of £30—the last I 
have on earta—I beg you will take five guineas 
for yourown fee, and give the rest to my precious 
—my ruined Mary!’ He fell down on his knees, 
and folded his arms round mine, in a supplicating 
attitude. My tears fell on him, as he looked up 
at me. ‘Oh God be thanked for these blessed 
tears!—They assure me that you will do what I 
ask—may I believe you will?’? 

‘‘Yes—yes—yes, young man,”’ I replied with 
a quivering lip; ‘it is a painful task; but I will 
do it—give her the money, and add ten pounds 
to the thirty, should it be necessary.”” — 

‘Oh, Doctor; depend on it, God wil} bless 





~“Dear—dear father!—you must leave me for a | you and yours forever, for this noble conduct !— 
moment, while I speak in private to this gentle- And now; I have one thing more to ask—yes— 
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one thing’ he seemed choked—‘‘Doctor your 
skill will enable you to inform me—lI wish to 
know—is—the death I must die to-morrow’’— 
he put bis hand to his neck, and shaking like an 
aspen-leaf, sunk down again into the chair from 
which he had risen—‘‘is hanging—a painful— 
a tedious——’’ He could utter no more, nor 
could I answer him. 

‘Do not,’’ I replied, after a pause, ‘‘do not 
ut me to the torture of listening to questions 


ike these. Pray to your merciful God; and rely 


on it, no one ever prayed sincerely in vain. The 
thief on the cross—’’ I faltered; then feeling, 
that if I continued in the cell a moment longer, 
l should faint, I rose, and shook the young man’s 
hands; he could not speak, but sobbed and gasp- 
ed convulsively;—and in a few moments I was 
driving home. As soon as I was seated in my 
carriage I could restrain my feelings no longer, 
but burst in a flood of tears. I prayed to God 
I might never be called to pass through such a 
bitter and afflicting scene again, to the latest 
hour I breathed! 1 ought to have called on 
several patients that evening, but finding myself 
unfit, I sent apologies, and went home. My 
sleep in the night was troubled; the distorted 
image of the convict I had been visiting flitted 
in horrible shapes round my bed all night long. 
An irresistible and most morbid restlessness and 
curiosity took possession of me, to witness the 
end of this young man. The first time the idea 

resented itself, it sickened me; I revolted from 
it. How my feelings changed, I know not; but 
I rose at seven o’cloek, and, without hinting to 
any one, put on the large top coat of my servant, 
and directed my hurrried steps towards the Old 
Bailcy. I got into one of the houses immediate- 
ly opposite the gloomy gallows, and took my 
station, with several other visitors, at the win- 
dow. Thev were conversing on the subject of 
the execution, and unanimously execrated the 
sanguinary severity of the laws which could de- 
prive a young man, such as the said E—— 
T—— was, of his life, for an offence of merely 
civil institution. Of course, I did not speak. It 
was a wretched morning; a drizzling shower fell 
incessantly. The crowd was not great, but 
conducted themselves most indecorously. Even 
the female portion—by far the greater—occa- 
sionly vociferated joyously and boisterously, as 
they recognised their acquaintance among the 
crowd. At length, St. Sepulchre’s bell tolled 
the hour of eight—gloomy herald of many a 
sinner’s entrance into eternity; and as the last 
chimes died away on the ear, and were succeed- 
ed by the muffled tolling of the prison bell which 
I could hear with agonising distinctness, I caught 
a glimpse of the glistening gold-tipped wands of 
the under sheriffs, as they took their station 
under the shade at the foot of the gallows. In 
a few moments, the Ordinary, and another grey- 
haired gentleman, made their appearance; and 
between them was the unfortunate criminal. 
He ascended the steps with considerable firm- 
ness. His arms were pinioned before and be- 
hind; and when he stood on the gallows, I could 
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hear the exclamations of the 
Lord, what a fine young fees Fon Lad, 
He was dressed in a suit of respectable | me 
ing, and wore black kid gloves. His light 1... 
had evidently been adjusted with eo 
and fell in loose curls over each side of his 
ples. His countenance was much as I saw it 
on the preceding evening—fearfully pale; 4 
his demeanor was much more com ‘ i 
had expected, from what I had witnessed of hj 
agitation in the condemned cell. He boy 
twice very low and rather formaly, to the 
around—gave a sudden and ghastly glance at 
the beam over his head, from which the was 
suspended, and then suffered the executioner to 
place him on the precise spot which he 
occupy, and prepare him for death. I wasshock 
ed at the air of sullen, brutal indifference, wi 
which the executioner loosed and removed hi 
neckerchief, which was white, and tied 
neatness and precision—dropped the accursed 
noose over his head, and adjusted it ‘the 
bare neck—and could stand it no longer. | 
staggered from my place at the window to, 
distant past of the room, dropped into a chair, 
shut my eyes, closed my tingling ears with 
my fingers—and, with a hurried aspiration for 
God’s mercy towards the wretched young erimi 
nal who, within a very few yards of me, was, 
perhaps, that instant surrendering his life 
into the hands which gave it, continued mo- 
tionless for some minutes, till the noise made 
by the persons at the window, in leaving, con- 
vinced me all was over. I rose and followed 
them down stairs; worked my way through 
the crowd, without daring to elevate my 


eyes, lest they should encounter the mr 
corpse—threw myself into a coach and hurried 


home. I did not recover the agitation produced 
by this scene for several days——This was the 
end of a ForcEer! 4 

In conclusion, I may just inform the reader, 
that I faithfully executed the commission with 
which he had intrusted me, and a bitter, heatt- 
rending business it was! 

THE FARMER, K 

Ir does one’s heart good to see a merry round 
faced farmer. So independent and yet soi 
from vanities and pride. So rich and jet 
so industrious; so patient and persevering # 
his calling, and yet so kind, social, and 0 
There are a opens noble traits about him 
which light up his character. Hels 
hospitable: eat and drink with him, and he 
wont set a mark on you, and sweat it out 
with a double compound interest at ano} 
time—you are welcome. He will do you 2 ii 
ness without expecting a return b oo of comt- 
pensation; it is not so with every body. ener. 
rally more honest and sincere—less ai 
deal in a low and underhand cunning than 
lcould name. He gives to society its best re 
port—he is the edifice of government the 
of nature. Look at him in homespun ond 


back, gentlemen ; laugh, if. jos will—but, 
ack i 


he pleases, 





lieve me, he can laugh 
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From the Diary of a London Physician. 


THE SPECTRE SMITTEN. 


Few topics of medical literature have occa- 
sioned more wide and contradictory speculation 
than that of insanity, with reference, as well to 
its predisposing and immediate causes, as its 
rest method of treatment;—since experience 1s 
the only substratum of real knowledge, the easi- 
est and surest way of arriving at those general 

rinciples which may regulate both our patholo- 

cal and therapeutical research, especially con- 
cerning the subtle, almost inscrutahle disorder— 
mania—is, when one does meet with some strik- 
ing,well-marked case,to watch it closely through- 
out, and be particularly anxious to seize on all 
those smaller features, those more transient 
evanescent indications which are truer character- 
istics of the ney TTY than perhaps any other. 
With this object did | pay close attention to the 
very singular and affecting case detailed in the 
following narrative. I have not given the whole 
of my observations—far from it; those only are 
recorded which seemed to me to have some claims 
to the consideration of both medical and general 
readers. The apparent eccentricity of the title 
will be found accounted for in the course of the 
narrative. 

Mr. M——, as one of a very large party, had 
been enjoying the splendid hospitality of Lady 
—,and did not leave till a late—or rather, ear- 
ly,hour in the morning. Pretty women, music, 
and champaign, had almost turned his head; and 
itwas rather fortunate for him that a hackney- 
coach stand was within a stone’s throw of the 
house he was leaving. Muffling his cloak closely 
around him, he contrived to move towards it ina 
tolerably direct line, and a few moment’s time 
beheld him driving, at the usual snail’s pace of 
those ricketty vehicles, to Lincoln’s-Inn; for Mr. 
M— was a law student. In spite of the tran- 
sient exhilaration produced by the scenes he had 
just quitted, and the excitement consequent on 
the prominent share he took in an animated dis- 
cussion, in the presence of about thirty of the 
most elegant women that could well be brought 
together, he found himself becoming the subject 
of a most unaccountable depression of spirits. 
Even while at Lady——’s, he had latterly per- 
ceived himself talking often for mere talking’s 
sake—the chain of his thoughts perpetually bro- 

en—and an impatience and irritability of man- 
her towards those whom he addressed, which he 
readily resolved into the reaction following high 
excitement. M ——, I ought before, perhaps, to 

ave mentioned, was a man of great talent, chief- 
Y,however, imaginative, and had that evening 
®en particularly brilliant on his favourite topic 
lablerie and mysticism; towards which he ge- 
nerally contrived to incline every conversation 
itwhich he bore a part. He had been dilating, 
. particular, on the power which Mr. Maturin 
i of exciting the most fearful and horrific 
ee in the minds of his readers, instancing one 
ten Is pmaneet, the title of which I have forgot- 
fans ong before he had reached home, the 
of rot wine had evaporated, and the influence 
intenin ont subsided; and, with reference to 
“ wana + he was as sober and calm as ever 
oh in his life. Why—he knew not, but his 
yt to grow heavier and heavier, and 








his thoughts gloomier, every step by which he 
neared Lincoln’s-Inn. It struck three o’clock as 
he entered the sombrous portals of the ancient 
inn of court. The perfect silence, the moon- 
light shining sadly on the dusky buildings—the 
cold quiverig stars—all these, together, corh- 
bined to enhance his nervousness. He described 
it to me as though things seemed to wear a 
strange, spectral, supernatural aspect. Not a 
watchman of the inn was heard crying the 
hour—not a porter moving—no living being but 
himself visible in the large square he was cross- 
ing. Ashe neared his staircase, he felt his heart 
fluttering; in short, he felt under some strange 
unaccountable influence, which, had he reflected 
a little. he would have discovered to arise merely 
from an excitable nervous temperament, operat- 
ing on an imagination eaotliarle attuned to sym- 
pathize with terror. His chambers lay on the 
third floor of the staircase; and on reaching it, he 
found his door lamp glimmering with its last ex- 
piring ray. He opened his door, and after grop- 
ing some time in the dark of. his. sittingsroom 
found his chamber candlestick, Th attemptin 
to light it, he put out the lamp.” He went dow 
stairs, but found that the lamp of every landi 
had shared the fate of his own; so he returned, 
rather irritated, thinking to amerce the porter of 
his customary Christmas-box for his niggard sup- 
ply of oil. After some time spent in the whom 
1e discovered his tinder-box, and proceeded to 
strike a light.) This was not the work of a mo- 
ment. And Where is*the bachelor to whom it 
is? The potent spark, however, dropped at last 
into the very centre of the soft tinder. M——» 
blew—it caught—spread—the match quickly 
kindled, and he lighted his candle. He took it 
in his hand, and was making for bed, when his 
eyes caught a glimpse of an object which brought 
him senseless to the floor. The furniture of his 
room was disposed as when he had left it; for his 
laundress had neglected to come and put things 
in order; the table, with a few books on it, drawn 
towards the fire-place, and by its side the ample- 
cushioned easy-chair. The first object visible, 
with sudden distinetness, was a figure sitting in 
the arm-chair. It was that of a gentleman, 
dressed in dark-coloured clothes, his hands, 
white as alabaster, closed together over his lap, 
and the face looking away; but it turned slowly 
towards M——, revealing to him a countenance 
of a ghastly hue—the features glowing like steel 
heated to a white heat, and the two eyes turned 
full towards him, and blazing—absolutely blaz- 
ing—he described it—with a most horrible lustre. 
The appalling spectre, while M—---’s eyes were 
riveted upon it, though glazing fast with fright, 
slowly rose from its seat, stretched out both its 
arms, and seémed approaching him, when he fell 
down senseless on the floor, as if smitten with 
apoplexy. He recollected nothing more, till he 
found himself, about the middle of the next day 
in bed, his laundvess, myself, an apothecary, and 
several others, standing round him. His situa 
tion was not discovered till more than an hour 
after he had fallen, as nearly as could be subse 
quently ascertained, nor would it then, but for a 
truly fortunate accident. He had neglected to 
close either of his out-doors, (I believe it is usual 
for chambers in the inns of court to have double 
outer-doors,) and a woman, who happened to be 
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leaving the adjoining set, about five o’clock, on 
seeing Mr. M—---’s doors both open at such an 
untimely hour, was induced, by feelings of curi- 
osity and alarm, to return to the rooms she had 
left for a light, with which she entered his cham- 
bers, after having repeatedly called his name 
without receiving any answer. What will it be 
supposed had been her occupation at such an 
early hour in the adjoining chambers? Laying 
out the corpse of their occupant,a Mr. T -, 
who had expired about eight o’clock the preced- 
ing evening! 
ir. M——— had known him, though not very 
intimately: and there were some very painful 
circumstanese attending his death, which, even 
though on no other grounds than mere sympathy, 
M—— had laid much to heart. In addition to 
this, he had been observed by his friends as being 
latterly the subject of very high excitement, ow- 
ing to the successful prosecution of an affair of 
great interest and importance. We al) account- 
ed for his present situation, by referring it to 
some apoplectic seizure; for we were of course 
ignorant of the real occasion, fright, which I did 
not learn till long afterwards. The laundress 
told me that she found Mr. M --, to her great 
terror, stretched motionless along the floor, in his 
cloak and full dress, and with a candlestick lying 
beside him. She at first supposed him drunk; 
but on finding all her efforts to rouse him unsuc- 
cessful, and seeing his fixed features and rigid 
frame, she hastily summoned to her assistance a 
fellow laundress, whom she had left in charge of 
the corpse next door, undressed him, and laid 
him on the bed. A neighbouring medical man 
was then called in, who pronounced it to be a 
case of epilepsy; and he was sufficiently war- 
ranted by the appearanee of a little froth about 
the lips—prolonged stupor, resembling sleep— 
and frequent convulsions of the most violent kind. 
The remedies resorted to produced no alleviation 
of the symptoms: and matters continued to wear 
such a threatening and alarming aspect, that I 
was summoned in by his brother, and was at his 
bedside by two o'clock. His countenance was 
dark and highly intellectual: its lineamenis were 
naturally full of power and energy; but now 
overclouded with an expression of trouble and 
horror. He was seized with a dreadful fit sopn 
after I had entered the room. Oh, it is a piteous 
and shocking spectacle to see the human frame 
‘ subject to such demoniachal twitchings, and con- 
tortions, which are so sudden—so irresistible, as 
to give the idea of some vague, terrible exciting 
cause, which cannot be discovered; as though 
the sufferer lay passive in the grasp of some 
messenger of darkness “ sent to buffet him.’’* 








* The popular etymology of the word epilepsy, sanc- 
tioned by several reputable class-books of the profession, 
which are now lying before me,—i. ¢. “ tai ETc,” 
is tetally erroneous, and more—nonsensical. For the in- 
formation of general readers, I may state, that its true 
derivation is from Aauave, through its Ionic obsolete 
form xa: whence ¢7+-x~His—a “ seizing,” a “ holding 
- fast.” Therefore we speak of an arrack of epilepsy. 
This etymology is highly descriptive of the disease in 
question; for the sudden prostration, rigidity, contortions, 
&c. of the patient, strongly suggest the idea that he has 
been taken or scized (ériaugdeis by, as it were, some ex- 
ternal, invisible agent, It is worthy ofnotice, by the way, 





M—— was avery powerful man: : 
the fits, it was next to impossible for - unig 
united, to control his movements. The 4 
his mouth suggested to his terrified rofl 
harrowing suspicion that the case was sig 
hydrophobia. None ef my remonstrances « 
assurances to the contrary sufficed to quiet or 
and his distress added to the confusion of the 
scene. After prescribing to the best of 
ability, I left, considering the case to be one of 
simple epilepsy. During the restof the da and 
night, the fits abated both in violence fre. 
quency; but he was left in a state of the utmost 
exhaustion, from which, however, he seemed to 
be rapidiy recovering, during the Space ef the 
four succeeding days; when I was sudden} 
summoned to his bedside, which I had left only 
two hours befsre, with the intelligence that he 
had disclosed symptoms of more alarming illness 
than ever. I hurried to his chambers, and found 
that the danger had not been magnified. Qneof 
his friends met me on the staircase, and told me 
that about half an hour before, while he and Mr. 
C M , the patient’s brother, were sitti 
beside him, he suddenly turned to the latter aaa 
enquired, in a tone full of apprehension and ter. 
ror—‘Is Mr. T—— dead ?” 

“Oh dear, yes—he died several days ago”— 
was the reply. 

“Then it was he’—he gasped—* it was he 
whom I saw, and he is surely—damned !—Yes, 
merciful Maker!—he is!—he is !”—he continued, 
elevating his voice to a perfect roar—“and the 
flames have reduced his face to ashes !—Horrort 
horror! horror !’”’—He then shut his eyes, and 
relapsed into silence for about ten minutes: 
when he exclaimed—* Hark you, there—secure 
me! tie me! make me fast, or I shall burst upon 
you and destroy you all—for I’m going nial 
feel it!’—He ceased, and commenced breathin 
fast and heavily—his chest heaving as thou 
under the pressure of enormous weight; and hi 
swelling, quivering features, evidencing the 
dreadful uproar within. Presently he began to 
grind his teeth, and his expanding eyes glared 
about in all directions, as though following the 
motions of some frightful object, and muttering 
fiercely through his closed teeth—* Oh save me 
from him—save me—save me!”—It was @ fear- 
ful thing to see him lying in such a state—grind- 
ing his teeth as though he would crush them to 
powder—his livid lips crested with foam—his fea- 
tures swollen—writhing—blackening; and, which 
gave his face a peculiarly horrible and fiendish 














that tr:,nrini¢ is used by ecclesiastical writers to denote 
a person possessed by a demon. ’Exriasntic, signifies 
simply ‘failure, deficiency.” I shall conclude this note 
with a practical illustration of the necessity which calls i 
forth—the correction of a prevalent error, _A flippant st 
dent who, I ivas given to understand, plumed himself 
much among his companions on his Greek, was suddenly 
asked by one of his examiners for a definition of pr, 
grounded on its etymology. I forget the definition, w 
was given with infinite self-sufficiency of tone and malr 
ner; but the fine trick of scholarship with which it was 
finished off, I well recollect:--** From er ins acone(ba- 
Asir@—I fall, am wanting;) therefore, sir, pent 
failure of anmal functions!!!”—The same sage d 
tion is regularly given by a well-known metropolitan 
urer! 
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THE SPECTRE SMITTEN. 


expression, his eyes distorted, or inverted oe 
wards, so that nothing but ‘the glaring whites o 
them could be seen—his whole frame rigid—and 
his hands clenched, as though they would never 
open again !—It is a dreadful tax on one’s nerves 
to have to encounter such objects, familiar though 
medical men are with such and similar specta- 
cles; and in the present instance, every one 
yound the bedside of the unfortunate patient, 
stood trembling with pale and momentarily- 
averted faces. The ghastly, fixed, upturning of 
the eves in epileptic patients, fills me with hor- 
ror whenever I recall their image to my mind! 
The return of these epileptic fits, in such vio- 
lence, and after such an interval, alarmed me 
with apprehensions, lest, as is not unfrequently 
the case, apoplexy should supervene, or even 
ultimate insanity. It was rather singular that 
M— was never known to have had an epilep- 
tic fit previous to the present seizure, and he 
was then in his twenty-fifth year. I was conjec- 
turing what sudden fright or blow, or accident of 
any kind, or congestion of the vessels of the 
brain from frequent inebriation, could have 
brought on the present fit—when my patient, 
whose features had gradually sunk again into 
their natural disposition, gave a sigh of exhaus- 
tion—the perspiration burst forth, and he mur- 
mured—some time before we could distinctly 
catch the words—** Oh—spectre-smitten !—spec- 
tre-smitten !”---which expression I have adopted 
as the title of this paper—* 1 shall never recover 
again!” —Though sufficiently surprised, and per- 
plexed about the import of the words, we took 
no notice of them; but endeavoured to divert his 
thoughts from the phantasy, if such there were, 
which seemed to possess them, by enquiring into 
the nature of his symptoms. He disregarded us, 
however; feebly grasped my hand in his clammy 
fingers, and looking at me languidly, muttered— 
“What—Oh, what brought the fiend into my 
chambers ?”—and I felt his whole frame perva- 
ded by a cold shiver—* Poor T——! Horrid 
fate!’—On hearing him mention T' *s name, 
we all looked simultaneously at one another, but 
without speaking; for a suspicion crossed our 
minds, that his highly-wrought feelings, acting on 
a strong imagination, always tainted with super- 
stitlous terrors, had conjured up some hideous 
odject, which had scared him nearly to madness— 
probably some fancied apparition of his deceased 
neighbour. He began again to utter long deep- 
frawn groans, that gradually gave place to the 
heavy stertorous breathing, which, with other 
symptoms—his pulse, for instance, beating about 
15 a minute—confirmed me in the opinion that 





he was suffering from a very severe congestion of 


the vessels of the brain. I directed copious ve- 
hesection—his head to be shaven, and covered 
perpetually with cloths soaked in evaporating lo- 
tons—and blisters behind his ears, and at the 
hape of the neck—and appropriate internal me- 
dicines. I then left him, apprehending the worst 
Consequences ; for I had once before a similar 
sat under my care—one in which a young lady 
a which I strongly suspected to be the case 
} nig Rae absolutely frightened to death, and 
on ot nearly the same round of symp- 
=. were beginning to make their appear- 
<a y present patient; a sudden epileptic 
» terminating in outrageous madness, 
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which destroyed both the physical and intellec- 
tual energies, and the young lady expired. I may 
possibly hereafter prepare for publication some 
of my notes of her case, which had some very 
remarkable features. : 

The next morning, about. eleven, saw me 
gain at Mr. M——’s chambers, where I found 
three or four members of his family—two of 
them his married sisters—seated round his sitting 
room fire, in m@lancholy silence. Mr. —, the 
apothecary, had just left, but was expected to re- 
turn every moment, to meet me in consultation. 
My patient lay alone in his bed-room, asleep,and 
apparently better than he had been since his first 
seizure. Hehad only one slight fit during the 
night; and though he had been a little delirious in 
the earlier part of the evening, he had been on 
the whole so calm and quiet, that his friends’ ap- 
prehensions of insanity were. beginning to sub- 
side; so he was left, as “I said, alone; for the 
nurse, just before my arrival, had left her seat 
by his bedside for a few moments, thinking him 
‘in a comfortable and easy nap,” and was enga 
ged, in a low whisper,¢onversing with the mem 
bers of M——’s family who were in the sitt:ng- 
room. Hearingsuch a report of my patient, | 
sate down quietly among his relations, determin- 
ing not to disturb him, at least till the arrival of 
the apothecary. Thus were we engaged, ques- 
tioning the nurse in an understone, when a loud 
laugh from the bed-room suddenly silenced our 
whisperings, and turned us all pale. We start- 
ed to our feet, with blank amazement in each 
countenance, scarcely crediting the evidence of 
our senses. Could it be M ?,, Itmust; there 
was none elsein the room. What, then, was he 
laughing about? 

W hile we were standing silently gazing at each 
other, with much agitation, the laugh was re- 
peated, but longer and louder than before, ac- 
companied with the sound of footsteps, now 
crossing the room—then, as if of one jumping! 
The ladies turned paler than before, and seemed 
scarcely ableto stand. They sunk again into 
their chairs, gasping with ferror. “Go in, 
nurse, and see what’s the matter,” said I, stand 
ing by the side of the younger of the ladies 
whom I expected every instant to fall into my 
arms in a swoon. 

‘** Doctor!—go in?—I—I—I dare not!” stam- 
mered the nurse, pale as ashes, and trembling 
violently. 

‘‘ Do you come here, then, and attend to Mrs, 
——.,” said I, “andI will go in.” 

The nurse staggered to my place, in a state 
not far removed from that of the lady whom she 
was called to attend; fora third laugh—long— 
loud—uproarious,—had burst from the room 
while I was speaking. After cautioning the la- 
dies and the nurse to observe profound silence, 
and not to attempt following me, till I sent for 
them, stepped noiselessly to the bed-room door, 
and opened it slowly and softly, not to alarm 
him. All was silent within; but the first object 
that presented itself when I saw fairly ito the 
room, can never be effaced from my mind to the 
day of my death. Mr. M—— had got outof bed, 
pulled off his shirt, and stepped to the dressing- 
table, where he stood stark-naked before the 
glass, with a razor in his right hand, with which 
he had just finished shaving offhis eye-brows ; 
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and he was eving himself steadfastly in the glass, 
holding the razorelevaied above his head. On 
seeing the door open, and my face peering at 
him. he turned full towards me—(the grotesque 
aspect of his countenance denuded of so pro- 
minent a feature as the eye-brows, and his head 
completely shaved, and the wild fire of madness 
flashing from his staring eyes, exciting the most 
frightful ideas)—brandishing the razor over his 
head with an air of triumph, and shouting near- 
ly at the top of his voice —* Ah, ha, ha!—what 
do you think of this?” 

Merciful Powers! May I never be placed 
again in such perilous circumstances, nor have 
my mind overwhelmed with such a gush of hor- 
ror as burst over it at that moment! What was 
[to do? Obeying a sudden impulse, [ had en- 
tered the room, shutting the doorafter me; and, 
should any one in the sitting-room suddenly at- 
tempt to open it againgor make a noise or dis- 
turbance of any kind, by giving vent to their 
emotions, what was to become of the madman 
or ourselves? He might, in an instant, almost 
sever his head from his shoulders, or burst upon 
me or his sisters,and do us some deadly mis- 
chief! I felt conscious that the lives of all of 
us depended on my conduct; and I do devoutly 
thank God for the measure of tolerable self-pos- 
session t7hich was vouchsafed me at that dread- 
ful moment. ‘I continued standing like a statue 
—motionless—silent—endeavoring to fix my eye 
on him, that I might gain the command of jis ; 
that successful, I had some hopes of being able 
to deal withhim. He, in turn, now stood speech- 
less—-and [ thought he was quailing—that I had 
evermastered him—when I was suddenly fit to 
faint with despair—for at that awful instant I 
heard the door-handle tried—the door pushed 
gently open—and the nurse, 1 supposed—or one 
of the ladies—peeping through it. The maniac 
also heard it—the spell was broken—and, ina 
frenzy, he leaped several times successively in 
the air, brandishing the razor over his head as 
before. 


While he was in the midst of these feats, 1 
turned my head hurriedly to the person who had 
so shamefully disobeyed my orders, and thereby 
jeopardized my life—whispered in low affrighted 
aceents—* At the peril of your lives—of mine, 
shut the door, away—away—hush! or we are all 
murdered!” J was obeyed—the intruder with- 
drew, and i heard a sound asif she had fallen to 
the floor—probably ina swoon. Fortunately 
the madman was so occupied with his antics, that 
he did not observe what had passed at the door. 
Itwas the nurse who made the attempt to dis- 
cover what was going on,I afterwards learnt— 
but unsuccessfully, for she had seen nothing.— 
My injunctions were obeyed to the letter.for they 
maintained a profound silence, unbroken but by 
a faint sighing sound, which Ishould not have 
heard, but that my ears were painfully sensitive 
to the slightest noise. But to return to myself, 
and my fearful chamber companion. ; 


** Mighty talisman!” he exclaimed, holding the 
razor fore him, and gazing earnestly at it, 
“how utterly unworthy—how infamous the com- 
mon use men put thee to!” Still he continued 
standing, with his eyes fixed intently upon the 
deadly weapon—I all the while uttering not a 





sound, nor moving a muscle, but Waiting for our 
eyes to meet once more. q 
“‘ Ha— Doctor -——!—Hhow easily Ik 

at bay, though little my weapon—thus!”—he ex. 
claimed gaily, at the. same time assuming oneof 
the postures of the broadsword exercise—byt | 
observed that he cautiously avoided meetin 

eye again. I crossed my arm submissively gp 
my breast, and continued in perfect silence en- 
deavoring, but 1a vain, to catch a glance of his 
eye. I did not wish to excite any emotion in 
him, except such as might have a tendency to 
calm, pacify, disarm him. Seeing me stand 
thus, and manifesting no disposition to meddle 
with him, he raised his left hand to his face, and 
rubbed his fingers rapidly over the site of his 
shaved eyebrows. He seemed, I thought, ineli. 
ned to go over them a second time, when a knock 
was heard at the outer chamber door, which] 
instantly recognized as that of Mr. the 
apothecary. The madman also heard it, turned 
suddenly pale, and moved away from the gas 
opposite which he had been stooping. “ 





oh!” he groaned, while his features assumed an : 


air of the blankest affright, every musole quiy- 
ering, and every limb trembling from headto 
foot. ‘‘ Is that—is—is that T—— come for mz?” 
He let fall the razor on the floor, and clasping his 
hands in an agony of apprehension, he retreated, 
crouching and cowering down, towards the more 
distant part of the room, where he continued 
peering round the bed-post, his eyes straining as 
though they would start from their sockets, and 
fixed steadfastly upon the door. I heard him 
rustling the bed-curtain, and shaking it; but 
very gently, as if wishing to cover an 
himself within its olds. 

Oh, humanity!—Was that poor being—that 
silly slavering idiot—was that the once gay, gilt 
ed. brilliant M——? : 

To return. My attention was wholly occupi« 
ed with one object, the razor on the floor. Hi 
1 thanked God for the gleam of hope that all 
might yet be right—that I might succeed in oF 
taining possession of the deadly weapon, and put: 
ting it beyond his reach! But how wasI to doall 
this? Istole gradually towards the spot where 
the razor lay, without removing once my eyé 
from his,nor he his from the dreaded door, i- 
tending, as soon asI should have come Cer 
near it, to make a sudden snatch at the hornd: 
implement of destruction. I did—I succeeded. 
I got it into my possession, scarcely crediting my 
senses. I had hardly grasped my prize, when 
the door opened,and Mr , the apothecary, 
entered, sufficiently startled and bewildered, a 
it may be supposed, with the strange aspect 
things. 

“ Ha—ha—ha! It’s you, is it—it’s you—you 
anatomy! You plaster! How dare you™ jl 
in this horrid way, eh?” shouted the maniac, a 
springing likea lion from his_lair, he made tor 
the spot where the confounded apothecary § 
stupified with terror. 1 verily believe he w 
have been destroyed, torn to pieces, or er 
maitreatéd in some way or other, had TF not 
ed ahd thrown myself between him and the yr 
witting object of his vengeance, exclaiming 
the same time, as a ‘dernier resort, 2 Wh" 
as strong appeal to his fears, “ Remember . 
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THE SPECTRE SMITTEN. 


«[do—I do!” stammered the maniac, step- 
ing back, perfectly aghast. He seemed utter- 
I yetrified, and sunk shivering down again into 
jis former position at the corner of the bed, 
moammng— Oh me! wretched me! Away-- 
away--away!” Ithen stepped to Mr. -, who 
had not moved an inch, directed him to retire in- 
stantly, conduct all the females out of the cham- 
bers, and return immediately with two or three 
of the inn-porters, or any other able-bodied men 
he could procure on the spur of the moment ; 
and I concluded by slipping the razor unobserv- 
ediy, as I thought, into his hands, and bidding him 
remove it toa place of safety. He obeyed, and I 
found myself once more alone with the madman 

« M—!—dear Mr. M- —!—I’ve got some- 
thing tosay to you--I have, indeed; it’s very— 
very particular!” I commenced approaching 
him slowly, and speaking in the softest tones con- 
ceivable. 

“But you’ve forgotten THIs, you fool, you— 
you have!” he replied fiercely, approaching the 
dressing table, and suddenly seizing ANOTHER 
nazor—the fellow of the one I had got hold of 
with such pains and peril—and which, alas, 
alas! had never once caught my eye! I gave 
myself up for lost, fully expecting that I should 
be murdered, when I saw the blood thirsty spirit 
with which he clutched it, brandished it over his 
head, and with asmule of fiendish derision, shook 
itfull before me! Itrembled, however, the next 
moment, for himself, for he drew it rapidly to 
and fro before his throat,as though he would give 
the fatal gash, but did not touch the skin. He 
gnashed his teeth with a kind of savage satisfac- 
tion at the dreadful power with which he was 
consciously armed. 

“Oh, Mr. M——-! think of your poor mother 
and sisters!” 1 exclaimed in a sorrowful! tone, 
my voice faltering with uncontrollable agitation. 
He shook the razor again before me with an air 
of defiance, and really “ grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile.” 

“ Now suppose I choose to finish your perfidy, 

you wretch! and do what you dread, eh?” said 
he, holding the razor as if he was going to cut 
his throat. 
_“ Why, would’nt it be nobler to forgive and 
lorget, Mr. M——?” I replied with tolerable 
lrmness, and folding my arms on my breast, 
anxious to appear quite at ease. 

* Too—too—too, doctor!—Too—too—too— 
too!—Ha, by the way!—What do you say toa 
razor hornpipe—eh?—Ha, ha, ha—a novelty, at 
east!” He began forthwith to dance a few 
leps, leaping frantically high, and uttering, at 
intervals, a sudden, shrill, dissonant cry, resem- 
bling that used by those who dance the Highland 

ing,” Or some other species of Scottish dance. 
[ affected to admire his dancing, even toecstacy, 
clapping my hands, and sheuting * Bravo, bra- 
¥0;—Encore!” He seemed inclined to go over 
iaeain, but was too much exhausted, and sate 

vn panting, on the window-seat, which was 
Close behind him. 

‘ You'll catch cold, Mr M\—-, sitting in that 
rg . air, naked, and perspiring as you 

: ul you put on your clothes?” said I, ap- 





Proaching him. 


“No!” he re 
Fazor thre 
l 


plied sternly, and extending the 
eateningly. I fell back, of course— 
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not knowing what to do, nor choosing to risk 
either his destruction or my own by attempting 
any active interference; for what was to be 
done with amadman who had an open razor 
in hishand?> Mr. ——, the apothecary, seemed 
to have been gone an age; and I found even my 
temper beginning to fail me, for [ was tired with: 
his tricks, deadly dangerous as they were. My 

attention, however, was soon riveted again on 

the motions of the maniac. “ Yes, yes, decided- 

ly so—I’m too hot to do it now—1 am!” said he, 

wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and 

eyeing the razor intently. “I must get calm 

and cool, and then—then for the sacrifice! Ah. 

ha, the sacrifice! An offering, expiation—even 

as Abraham—ha, ha, ha! But by the way, how did 

Abraham do it—that is, how did he intend to 

have it done? Ah, I must ask my familiar!” 

** A sacrifice, Mr. M ? Why what do you 
mean?” [ enquired, attempting a laugh—I say 
attempting—for my blood trickled chillily through 
my veins, and my heart seemed frozen. 

** What do I mean, eh? Wretch! Dolt!—What 
do I mean? Why, a peace-offering to my Maker, 
for a badly-spent life, to be sure! One would 
think you had never heard of such a thing as re- 
ligion—you sow!” 

** | deny that the sacrifice would be accept d, 
and for two reasons,” I replied, suddenly recc1- 
lecting that he plumed himself on his casuistry, 
and hoping toengage him on some new crotcket, 
which might keep him in play till Mr. —— re- 
turned with assistance, but I was mistaken! 

‘* Well, well, Doctor ! Let that be now; 
I can’t resolve doubts now—no, no,” he repliea 
solemnly—'tis a time for action—for action—for 
action,’ he continued, gradually elevating his 
voice, using vehement gesticulations, and rising 
from his seat. 

“* Yes, yes,” said I warmly; “ but though 
you've followed closely enough the advice of tle 
‘Talmudist, in shaving off your eye-brows, as a 
preparatory” — 

‘* Aha! aha!—What, have you seen the Tal- 
mud? Have you, reallyyp—Well,” he added, af- 
ter a doubtful pause, ‘¢in what do you think I’y« 
failed, eh?” 

(I need hardly say, that I myself scarcely 
knew what led me to utter the nonsense in qucs- 
tion; but 1 have several times found, in cases of 
insanity, that suddenly and readily supplying < 
motive for the patient’s conduct—referring to a 
cause, of some sort or other, with steadfast intie- 
pidity, even be the said cause never so preposte- 
rously abstird, has been attended with the hap- 
piest effedts, in arresting the patient’s attention. 
chiming in with his eccentric fancies, and 
piqueing his disturbed faculties into acqui 
escence in what he sees coolly taken for granted. 
as quite true—a thing of course—mere matter-of- 
fact—by the person he is addressing. I have se- 
veral times recommended this device to those who 
have been entrusted with the care of the imsanc. 
and have been assured of its success.) 

“You are very near the mark I own,but it strikes 
me that you have shaved them eff too equally. 
too umtormly. You ought to have left some lit- 
tle ridges—furrows—hem, hem!—to—to termi- 
nate, or resemble the—the—the striped stick 
which Jacob held up before the ewes! 

“ Qh—aye—aye! Exactly—-true! 








Strange- 
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oversight!” he replied, as if struck with the 
truth of the remark, and yet puzzled by vain at- 
tempts to corroborate it by his own recollections; 
“JJ recollect it now, but it is’nt too late yet, is 
“| think not,’ I replied, with apparent hesita- 
tion, hardly crediting the success of my strange 
stratagem. ‘‘ To be sure, it will require very 
great delicacy; but as you’ve not shaved them 
off very closely, I think I can manage it,” I con- 
tinued doubtfully. 

** Oh, oh, oh!” growled the maniac, while his 
eyes flashed fire at me. ‘ There’s one sitting by 
me that tells me you are dealing falsely with me 
—oh, you villain! Oh, you wretch!” 

At that moment the door opened gently behind 
me,and the voice of Mr. ——, theapothecary, 
whispered in a low hurried tone, “* Doctor, l’ve 
got three of the inn-porters here in the sitting 
room.” 

Though the whisper was almost inaudible to me, 
when uttered close tomy car, to my utter amaze- 
ment, M—— had heard every syllable of it, and 
understood it too, as if some oifficiai minion of 
the devil himself had quickened his ears, or con- 
veyed the intelligence to him. 

* Ah—ha—ha—!—Ha—ha--ha--Fools! knaves! 
harpies!—and what are you and your three hired 
desperadoes, to mE? ‘Thus—thus do I outwit 
you, fools—thus!” and springing from his seat, 
he suddenly threw up the lower part of the win- 
dow frame, and looked through it, then at the ra- 
zor, and again at me, with one of the most awful 
glances—tull of dark diabolical meaning, the 
momentary suggestions of the great tempter, 
that I ever encountered in my life. 

**W hich! —which!--which!” he muttered fierce- 
ly through his closed teeth, while his right foot 
rested on the window seat, ready for him to 
spring out, and his eye travelled, as before, ra- 
pidly from the razor to the window. Can any 
thing be conceived more palsying to the behold- 
ers? ‘Why did not you and your strong rein- 
forcement spring at once upon him, and oyer- 
power him?’ possibly, some one is asking. Aha! 
and he armed with a naked razor? His head 
might have been severed from his shoulders, be- 
fore we could have over-mastered him—or we 
might ourselyes—at least one of us—have been 
murdered in the attempt. We knew not what 
to do! M——— suddenly withdrew his head 
from the window, through which he had been gaz- 
ing, with a shuddering, horror-stricken motion, 
and groaned—*No! no! no!—I won’t L@an’t—for 
there’s T’ —standing just beneath, his face al" 
blazing, and waiting with outspread arms to 
catch me,” standing, at the same time, shading 
his eyes with his left hand—when I whispered— 
“Now, now! go up to him—secure him—all three 
spring on him at once, and disarm him!” They 
vbeyed me, and were in the act of rushing into 
the room, when M suddenly planted him- 
selfin a posture of defiance, elevated the razor 
to his throat, and almost howled—‘One step— 
one step nearer—and I—I—J so!” motioning as 
though he would draw it from one ear to the 
other. We all fell back, horror-struck, and in 
silence. What could we do? If we moved to- 


i 





wards him, or made use of any threatening ges- 
ture, we should see the floor in an instant delu g- 
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ed with his blood, i once more crossed my arms 
on my breast, with an air of mute submission, 
‘Ha—ha!” he exclaimed, after @ pause, ey; 
dently pleased with such a demonstration of his 
power, “obedient, however!—come—that’s 
merit! But still, what a set of cowards— 
—cowards you must all be!—What!—al] f 
you afraid of one man?” In the course his 
frantic gesticulations, he had drawn the razor $9 
close to his neck, that its edge had sli htly 
ed the skin under his left ear, and a little Flood 
trickled from it over his shoulder and breast, 
**Blood!--blood?2--W hat astrange feeling! How 
coldly it fellon my breast!—How did I do it 
Shall—l—go—on, as I have made a beginning?” 
he exclaimed, drawling the wordsatgre 
He shuddered, and—to my unutterable joy and 
astonishment—deliberately closed the razor, re. 
placed it in its case—put beth inte drawer; and 
having done all this, before we ventured to ap- 
proach him, he fell at full length on the floor, 
and began to yell in a manner that was perfectly 
frightful; but in a few moments, he burst into 
tears, and cried and sobbed like a child. We 
took him up in our arms, he groaning—* 
shorn of my strength!—shorn! oral li wien 
son!—W hy part with my weapon? The Philis- 
tines be upon me!”’—and laid him down on the 
bed, where, after a few moments, he fell asleep, 
When he woke again, a strait waistcoat put all 
his tremenduous strugglings at defiane 
his strength seemed increased in a tenfo 
—and preveuted his attempting either his own 
life, or that of any onenear him. When he found 
all his writhings and heavings utterly useless, he 
gnashed his teeth, the foam issued from his 
mouth, and he shouted,—“I’ll be even with you, 
you incarnate devils!—-I will!—Pll suffocates 
self!” and he held his breath till he grew 
in the face, when he gave over the atte It 
was found necessary to Have him strap 
to the bed; and his howlings were so s 
and loud, that we began to think of re 
him, even in that dreadful condition, to a ma 
house. I ordered his head to be shaved agail, 
and kept perpetually covered with cloths 
in evaporating lotions—blisters to be applied be 
hind each ear, and at the nape of the neck— 
leeches to the temples, and the appropriate m 
ternal medicines m such cases—and left bm 
begging I might be sent for instantly, m@ 
event of his getting worse.* Oh, I shall never 
forget this harrowing scene!—my feelings were 
woundup almost to bursting; nor did they recover 
their proper tone for many a week. Te 
conceive that the people whom the New Teste: 
ment speaks of as being “possessed of d 
could have been more dreadful in appearaneé, 
or more outrageous in their actions, than was 
Mr. M——; nor can I help suggesting 
thought, that, possibly, they were in real 
thing more than maniacs of the worst kind. 
is not a man transformed into a devil, when Mi 


reason is utterly overturned? ‘Ue a 


— 


_ * lL ought to have mentioned, a little way back, tes 
in obedience to my hurried injugetions, the peed 
fered themselves, almost fainting with fright, te nail 
ducted silently into the adjoining chambers—and it 
wellthey did. Suppose they had uttered aby 
shriek or attempted to interfere, or made a 

of any kind—what would have become of us 
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On seeing M —— the next morning, I found 
he had assed a terrible night—that the con- 
straint of the strait waistcoat filled him incessant- 
lywith a fury that was absolutely diabolical.— 
fis tongue was dreadfully lacerated; and the 
whites of his eyes, with perpetual straining, were 
discoloured witha reddish hue, like ferret's eyes. 
—He was truly a piteous spectacle! One’s heart 
ached to look at him, and think, for a moment, 
of the fearful contrast he formed to the gay Mr. 
M—— who was only a few days before, the delight 
of refined society, and the idol of all his friends! 
He lay in a most precarious state for a fortnight; 
and though the fits of outrageous madness had 
ceased, or become much mitigated, and inter- 
rupted, not unfrequently, with ‘lucid intervals’ 
—as the phrase is,—I began to be apprehensive 
of his sinking eventually into that hopeless, dep- 
lorable condition, idiotey. During one of his in- 
tervals of sanity—when the savage fiend relaxed, 
fora moment, the hold he had taken of the vic- 
tim’s faculties; M said something according 
with a fact which it was impossible for him to 
have any knowledge of by the senses, which was 
to me singular and inexplicable. It was about 
nine o'clock in the morning of the third day after 
thaton which the scene above described took 
place, that M , who was lying ma state of 
the utmost lassitude and exhaustion, scarcely 
able to open his eyes, turned his head slowly to- 
wards Mr.——, the apothecary, who was sitting 
by his bed-side, and whispered to him—‘They 
are preparing to bury that wretched fellow next 
door—hush! hush!—one of the coffin-tresses has 
fallen—hush!’* Mr.——, and the nurse who had 
heard him, both strained their ears to listen, but 
could hear not even ‘*a mouse stirring’’—there’s 
somebody come in—a lady, kissing his lips be- 
fore he’s screwed down—oh, I hope she won’t 
bescorched—that's all!” He then turned away 
his head, with no appearance of emotion, and 
resently fell asleep. ‘Through mere curiosity, 
Mr. —— looked at his watch; and from subse- 
qhent enquiry ascertained that—sure enough— 
about the time when his patient had spoken, 
they were about burying his neighbour; that one 
of the tressles did slip a little aside, and the cof- 
fin, in consequence, was nearly falling, and fi- 
nally, marvellous to tell, that a lady, one of the 
deceased s relatives, I believe, dié come and kiss 
the corpse, and cry bitterly over it! Neither 
Mr.— nor the nurse heard any noise whatever 
during the time of the burial preparations next 
oor, for the people had been earnestly request- 
ed tobe as quiet about them as possible, and 
really made no disturbance whatever. By what 
strange means he had acquired his informatioe 
—whether or not he was indebted for it to th 
exquisite delicacy, the morbid sensitiveness of 
the organs of hearing, I cannot conjecture; es- 
pecially am I ata loss to account for the latter 
part of what he uttered, about the lady’s kissing 
the corpse. On another occasion, during one of 
us most placid moods, but not in any lucid inter- 
Val, he insisted on yy taking pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and turning amanuensis. ‘To quiet him | 
acquiesced, and wrote what he dictated; and the 
manuscript now lies before me, and is verbatim 
ét literatum as follows:— 
lean 1 4 saw—what saw I? A so- 
sliver grove—there were innumerable spi 
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rits sleeping among the branches—(and it is this, 
though unobserved of naturalists, that makes the 
aspen-tree’s leaves to quiver so much—it is this, 
I say, namely, the rustling movements of the spi- 
rits,)—and in the midst of this grove was a beau- 
tiful site for a statue, and one there assuredly 
was—but what astatue! Transparent, of stu- 
penduous size, through which the sky was cloudy 
and troubled,a ship was seen sinking at sea, and 
the crew at cards; but the good spirit of the Him 
saved them; for he howell them the key of the 
universe, and a shoal of sharks, with murderous 
eyes, were disappointed of a meal. Lo, man be- 
hold—another part of this statue—what an one! 
—has a FISsuRE in it—it opens—widens into 
a parlour, in darkness; and shall be disclosed the 
horrors of horrors, for, lo some one sitting—-sit- 
ting—easy ehair—fiery face—fiend—fiend—oh‘ 
God! oh, God! save me,” cried he. 

He ceased speaking, with a shudder—nor did 
he resume the dictation, for he seemed in a mo- 
ment to have forgotten that he had dictated at 
all. I preserved the paper; and gibberish though 
it is, ] consider it both curious, and highly cha- 
racteristic throughout. Judging from the latter 
part of it, where he speaks of a “ dark parlour, 
with some fiery-faced fiend sitting in an arm- 
chair ;” and coupling this with various similar 
expressions and allusions which he made during 
his ravings, I felt convinced that his fancy was 
occupied with some one individual image of hor-~ 
ror, which had scared him into madness, and 
now clung to his disordered faculties like a fiend. 
He often talked about “ spectres,” “* spectral’ — 
and uttered incessantly the words, “‘ spectre- 
smitten.” The nurse once asked him what he 
meant by these words; he started—grew disturb- 
ed—his eye glanced with affright—and he shook 
his head, exclaiming, “ horror!”' A few days 
afterwards he hired an amanuensis, who, of 
course, was duly apprised of the sort of person 
he had to deal with; and after a painfully ludi- 
crous scene, he attempting to beat down the 
man’s terms from a guinea and a half a week to 
half-a-crown—he engaged him for three guineas, 
he said, and insisted on his taking up his station 
at the side of the bed, in order that he might 
take down every word that was uttered. M—— 
told him he was going to dictate a romance! It 
would have required, in truth, the “ penof a 
ready writer’ to wane. gnee with poor M——’s 
utterance; for he raved on at A gp ame rate, 
in a strain, it need hardly be said, of unconnect- 
ed absurdities. Really it was inconceivable non- 
sense, rhapsodical rantings in the Maturin style, 
full of vaults, sepulchres, spectres, devils, magic 

-with here and there a thought of real poetry. It 
was piteousto peruse it! His amanuensis found 
it impossible to keep up with him, and, therefore, 
profited by a hint from one of us, and, instead of 
writing, merely moved his pen rapidly over the 
paper, scrawling all sorts of ragged lines and 
figures to resemble writing ! M-— never ask 
him to read it over, nor requested to see it bim- 
self; but, after about fifty pages were done, dic- 
tated a title-page—pitched on publishers—settled 
the price and the number of volumes—/our !— 
and then exclaimed——* Well !—-thank God—- 
that’s off my mind at last!” He never mention- 
ed it afterwards; and his brother committed the 
whole to the flames about a week after. 
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M—— had not, however, yet done with his 
amanuensis—but put his services in requisition 
in quite another capacity—that of reader. Mil- 
ton was the book he selected—and actually they 
went through very nearly nine books of it—M—— 
perpetually interrupting him with comments, 
sometimes saying surpassingly absurd, and oc- 
casionally very fine, forcible things. All this 
formed a truly touching illustration of that beau- 


tiful, often quoted sentiment of Horace— 
« Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 


Testa diu.”’ : Y 
(Epist. Lib. I. Ep. 2. 69, 70.) 


As there was no prospect of his speedily reco- 
vering the use of his reasoning faculties, he was 
removed to a private asylum, where I attended 
him regularly for more than six months. He 
was reduced toa state of drivelling idiotey; com- 

lete fatuity! Lamentable ! heart-rending! Oh, 

ow deplorable to see a man of superior intellect 
—one whose services are really wanted in society 
—the prey of madness! 

Dr. Johnson was well known to express a pe- 
culiar horror of insanity. ‘“‘ Oh, God! afflict my 
body with what tortures thou willest ; but spare 
my reason !” Where is he that does not join him 
in uttering such a prayer ? 

It would be beside my purpose here to enter 
into abstract speculations or purely professional 
details concerning insanity; but one or two brief 
and simple remarks, the fruits of much experi- 
ence and consideration, may perhaps be pardon- 
ed me. It is still a veratu questio in our profes- 
sion, whether persons of strong or weak minds— 
whether the ignorant or the highly cultivated, 
are most frequently the subjects of msanity. If 
we are disposed to listen to a generally shrewd 
and intelligent writer, [Dr. Monro, in his “* Phi- 
losophy of Human Nature,”| we are to under- 
stand that “ children, and people of weak minds, 
are never subject to madness; for,” adds the Doc- 
tor, “ how can he despair, who cannot think?” 
Though the logic here is somewhat loose and 
leaky, I am disposed to agree with the Doctor, 
in the main; and [ ground my acquiescence, first, 
on the truth of Locke’s distinction, laid down in 
his great work, [book ii. c. ii § 12 and 13] where 
he mentions the difference ** between idiots and 
madmen,” and thus states the sum of his obser- 
vations :— 

“ In short, herein seems to lie the difference 
between idiots and madmen, that madmen put 
wrong ideas together, and do make wrong pro- 

rositions, but argue and reason right from theme 
ut idiots make very few or no propositions, and 
reason scarce at all.” 

Secondly, On the corroboration afforded to it 
by my own experience. I have generally found 
that those persons who are most distinguished for 
their powers of thought and reasoning, when of 
sound mind, continue to exercise that power but 
incorrectly, and be distinguished by their exer- 
cise of that power—when of unsound mind—their 
understanding retaining, even after such a shock, 
and revolution of its faculties, the bent and bias 
impressed upon it before-hand; and 1 have found, 
further, that it has been chiefly those of such 
character—. e. thinkers—that have fallen into 
madness; and that it is the perpetual straining 
and taxing of their strong intellects, at the ex- 
pense of their bodies, thatjhas brought them into 
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such a calamity. Suppose, theref \. 
short, that mag/ness py e fate of stroman . 
at least of minds many degrees remoy. a or 
weak; and idiotcy of weak, imbecile mj 
This <n however, involves a 
of compliment to the fair sex; for it is notarian 
that the annual majority of those received inp 
lunatic asylums, are females! 1 have found hind 
ginative fanciful people, the most liable to af. 
tacks of insanity; and have had under MY Care 
four such instances, or at*least very n 
sembling the one I am now relating, in which 
insanity has ensued from sudden fright Andit 
is easily accounted for. The imagination—th 
predominant faculty—is immediately ap to 
—and, eminently lively and tenacious imprés. 
sions, exerts its superior and more practised 
powers, at the expense of the judgment, or rea. 
son, which it tramples upon attaches There 
is then nothing lett in the mind that may make 
head against this unnatural dominancys and the 
result is generally not unlike that in the 
instance. As for my general system a treat. 
ment, it may all be comprised in a word or tmp 
—acquiescence ; submission; suggestion; sooth 
ing.* Had | pursued a different mo with M—., 
what might have been the disastrous issue? 
To return, however—The readermay 
recollect seeing something like the following ex- 
pression, occurring in “ The Broken 
‘* A candle flickering and expiring in ifs socket, 
which suddenly shoots up into an imstantaneous 
brilliance, and then is utterly extinguished.” | 
have referred to it, merely because it affords a 
very apt illustration—apter far than apy that 
now suggests itself to me, of what sometim 
takes place in madness. The roaring flaméof 
insanity sinks suddenly into the sullen 
ing embers of complete fatuity, and remainss0 
for months; when, like that of the candle just 
alluded to, it will instantaneously gather up and 
concentrate its expiring energies into onet 
fic blaze—one final paroxysm of outrageous 
nia—and lo! it has consumed itself utterly—burnt 
itself out—and the patient is unexpectedly re 
stored to reason. The experience of m bales l 
readers, if it have lain at all in the track of imsa 
nity, must have presented such cases to their 00 
tice not unfrequently. However mae 
ingenuity may set us speculating about | hy 
and wherefore” of it—the fact is undeniable. 
was thus with Mr. M——. He had sunkinto 
the deplorable condition of a simple, ha 
melancholy idiot, and was released from forma 
constraint: but suddenly, one morning, while at 
breakfast, he sprung upon the person whoa 
ways attended him—and, had not the man been 
very muscular, and practised in such matters, 
must have been soon overpowered, and pe 
murdered. A long and deadly wrestle tho ae 
between them. ‘Thrice they threw each 
and the keeper saw that the madman sev 
times cast a longing eye towards a knife 
lay on the breakfast-table, ond ae 
swing his antagonist so as to get himsew } 
its reach. Both were getting exhausted with the 
prolonged struggle—anda the keeper, really afraid 
for his life, determined to settle matters 28300 


————__. 


* See the case, “ Intriguing and Madness,” vol. sat F 
tIbid. p. 622. 
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The instant therefore, that he could 
get his right arm disengaged, he hit poor Mr. 
ij_— a cruel blow on the side of the head, 
which felled him, and he lay senseless on the 
foor, the blood pouring fast from his ears, nose, 
and mouth, He was again confined in a strait 
waistcoat, and conveyed to bed—when, what 
with exbaustion, and the effect of the medicines 
which had been administered, he fell into. pro- 
fund sleep, which continued all day, and, with 
jittle intermission, through the night. When he 
awoke in the morning, lo! he was “ in his night 
mind!” His calmed, tranquillized features, and 
the sobered expression of his eyes, showed that 
the sun of reason. had really once more dawned 
upon his long benighted faculties. Aye—he was 
—— “himself again !” 


[heard of the good news before I saw him, and 
on hastening to his room, [ found it was indeed 
so—his altered appearance at first sight amply 
corroborated it! How different the mild, sad 
smile now beaming on his pallid faded features, 
from the vacant stare—the unmeaning laugh of 
idiotey—or the fiendish glare of madness !—the 
contrast was strong as that between the soft, 
stealing, expansive twilight, and the burning 
blaze of noonday. He spoke in a very feeble, 
almost inarticulate voice, complained of dreadful 
exhaustion, and whispered something indistinctly 
about ‘‘ waking from a long and dreary dream ;” 
and said that he felt, as it were, Only half awake 
—oralive. All was new—strange—startling !— 
Fearful of taxing too much his new-born powers, 
I feigned an excuse, and took my leave, recom- 
mended him cooling and quieting medicines, and 
perfect seclusion from visitors. How exhilara- 
ted [ felt my own spirits all that day! 

He gradually, very gradually, but surely, re- 
covered. One of the earliest indications of his 
reviving interest in life— 

* And all its busy, thronging scenes,”’ 


was an abrupt inquiry whether Trinity term had 
commenced—and whether or not he was now 
eligible to be called to the bar. He was utterly 
unconscious that three terms had flitted over him 
while he lay in the gloomy wilderness of insanity; 
and when I satisfied him ‘of this fact, he alluded 
with a sigh to the beautiful thought of one of our 
od dramatists, who illustrating the unconscious 
So ol years over “ Endymion”—makes one tell 
“Lo, the twig against which thou Jeanest when thou didst 
fall asleep, is now become a tree when thou awakest !"’ 
It was not till several days after his restoration 
‘o reason, that I ventured to enter into any thing 
like detailed conversation with him, or to make 
particular allusions to his late illness; and on 
this occasion it was that he related to me his ren- 
counter with the fearful object which had over- 
turned his reason—adding with intense feeling, 
that not ten thousand a-year should induce him 
to live in the same chambers any more. 
ring the course of his progress towards com- 
2 Pa wigs l memory shot its strengthening 
ta two ver and further back into the inspissa- 
had eae wpiph the long interval of insanity 
too * pal ~ 1is nd but it was too dense— 
nletele owe ~ and obscure”’—to be ever com- 
reoalinde 10roughly illuminated. The rays of 
ection, however, settled distinctly on some 


as possible. 





of the more prominent points; and I was several 
times astonished by his sudden reference to things 
which he had said and done, during the “ depth of 
his disorder.” He asked me, once, for instance, 
whether he had not made an attempt on his life, 
and with a razor, and how it was that he did not 
succeed. He had no recollection, however, of 
his long and deadly struggle with his kee 

at least he never made the slightest allusion to 
it,—nor of course did any one else. 

‘* I don’t much mind talking these horrid things 
over with you, Doctor—for you know all the ins 
and outs of the whole affair; but if any of m 
friends or relatives presume to torture me sith 
any allusions or enquiries of this sort, V’ll fight 
them! they’ll drive me mad again!” The reader 
may suppose the hint was not disregarded. All 
recovered maniacs have a dread—an absolute 
horror—of any reference being made to their 
madness, or any thing they have said or done 
during*the course of it; and is it not easily ac- 
counted for? 

“Did the horrible spectre which occasioned 
your illness, in the first instance, ever present 
itself to you afterwards?” 1 once enquired. 
He paused and turned pale. Presently he re- 
plied, with considerable agitation—* Yes, yes—it 
scarcely ever left me. It has not always pre- 
served its spectral consistency, but has entered 
into the most astounding—the most preposterous 
combinations conceivable, with other objects 
and scenes—all of them, however, more or less, —_ 
of a distressing, or fearful character—many of 
them terrific!” I begged him, if it were not 
re gee: to him, to give me a specimen of 
them. 

“It is certainly far from gratifying to trace 
seenes of such shame and horror; but I will com 
ply, as far as [ am able,” said he rather gloomi- 
y- ‘Once 1 saw him,” meaning the spectre, 
“Jeading on an army of huge speckled and 
crested serpents against me; and when they 
came npon me—for I had no power to run away 
—I suddenly found myself in the midst of a pool 
of stagnant water, poss yar; alive with slimy 
shapeless reptiles; and while endeavouring to 
make my way out, he rose to the surface, his 
face hissing in the water, and blazing bright as 
ever! Again, I thought I saw him in single com- 
bat, by the gates of Eden, with Satan—and the 
air thronged and heated with swart faces looking 
on!” This was unquestionably some dim con- 
fused recollection of the Milton-readings, in the 
earlier part of his illness. ‘ Again, I thought I 
was in the act of opening my snuff-box, when he 
issued from it, diminutive, at first, in size—but 
swelling, soon, into gigantic proportions, and his 
fiery features diffusing a light and heat around, 
that absolutely scorched and blasted! At another 
time, I thought I was gazing upwards on a sultry 
summer sky ; and, in the midst of a luminous fis- 
sure in it, made by the lightning, I distinguished 
his accursed figure, with his glowing features 
wearing an expression of horror, and his limbs 
outstretched, as if he had been hurled down from 
some height or other, and was falling through the 
sky towards me. He came—he came—flung him- 
self into my recoiling arms—and clung to me— 
burning, scorching, withering my soul within me! 
I thought further, that I was all the while the sub- 
ject of strange, paradoxical, contradictory feel- 
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ings towards him; that l at one and the same 
time loved and loathed, feared and despised 
him!” He mentioned several other instances of 
the confusions in his “ chamber of imagery.” 
I told him of his sudden exclamation concerning 
Mr. T—’s burial, and its singular corrobora- 
tion; but he either did not, or atfected not to re- 
collect any thing about it. He told me he hada 
full and distinct recollection of being for a long 
time possessed with the notion of making him- 
self a “ sacrifice” of some sort or other, and that 
he was seduced or goaded on to do so, by the 
spectre, in the most dazzling temptations—and 
under the most appalling threats—one of which 
latter was, that God would plunge him into hell 
forever, if he did not offer up himself; that if he 
did so, he should be a sublime spectacle to the 
universe,” &c, &c. Ne. 

* Do you recollect of dictating a novel or a ro- 
mance?” He started as if struck with some 
sudden recollection. ‘‘No—but I'll tell you 
what I recollect well—that the spectre and | 
were set to copy all the tales and romances that 
ever had been written, in a large, bold, round 
hand, and then translate them into Greek or 
Latin verse!” He smiled—nay, even laughed at 
the thought, almost the first time of his giving 
way to such emotions since his recovery. He 
added, that as to the latter, the idea of the utter 
hopelessness of ever getting through such a stu- 
pendous undertaking, never once presented it- 
self to him, and that he should have gone on with 
it, but that he lost his inkstand! 

** Had you ever a clear and distinct idea that 
you had lost the right use of reason ?”’ 

* Why, about that, to tell the truth, I’ve been 
puzzling myself a good deal, and yet I cannot 
say any thing decisive. I do fancy that at times 
I had short, transient glimpses into the real state 
of things, but they were so evanescent. I am 
conscious of feeling at these times incessant fury 
arising from 2 sense of personal constraint, and I 
longed once to strangle some one who was giving 
me medicine.” 

But one of the most singular of all is yet to 
come. He still persisted then, after his complete 
recovery, as we supposed, in avowing his belief 
that we had hired a huge boa serpent from Exe- 
ter Change, to come and keep constant watch 
over him, to constrain his movements when he 
threatened to become violent; that it lay con- 
stantly coiled up under his bed for that purpose; 
that he could now and then feel the motions—the 
writhing undulating motions of its coils—hear it 
utter a sort of sigh, and see it often elevate its 
head over the bed, and play with its soft, slippe- 
ry, delicate forked tongue over his face, to soothe 
him to sleep. When poor M , with a serious, 
sober, earnest air, assured me he stint believed 
all this, my hopes of his complete and final re- 
storation to sanity were dashed at once! How 
such an absurd—in short, I have no terms in 
which I may adequately characterise it—how, I 
say, such an idea could possibly be persisted in, 
I was bewildered in attempting to conceive. | 
frequently strove to reason him out of it, but in 
vain. To no purpose did I burlesque and cari- 
cature the notion almost beyond all bounds; it 
was useless to remind him of the blank impossi- 
bility of it; he regarded me with such a face as 
I should exhibit to a fluent personage, quite in 
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earnest in demonstratin 
was made of green ma me i Tom 
I have once before heard patient - 
after recovering from an atthe insanity 3 Who, 
tained one solitary erotchet—one little od 
speck of lunacy—about which, and which agg 
he was mad to the end of his life. J 
such to be the case with M——., It ware 
ble—barely so, I thought—that he might enter. 
tain his preposterous notion about the " 
yet be sound in the general texture of his mind, 
[ prayed God it might; “ I hoped against hope’ 
The last evening I ever spent with him Was oe. 
cupied with my endeavouring, once Sor all, ty 
disabuse him of the idea in question ; and, in thy 
course of our conversation, he disclosed one or 
two other little symptoms—specks of lunacy~ 
which made me leave him, filled with dj 
ening doubts as to the probability of a perm. 
nent recovery. 
* * e + » ee 

My worst fears were awfully realised. jy 
about five years from the period above alluded 
to, M , who had got married, and had enjoy. 
ed excellent general health, was s ay 8 
summer with his family at Bruel cai 
night destroyed himself—alas, alas, . 
himself in a manner too horrible to mention! 

—— 


From the Saturday Evening Post, 
THE TWO PENNY HERRING, 


BY JOATHAM JUMPKINS, 


“He is unwise that to a Market goes, 
Where there is nothing to be sold but blows.” 


Reader! did you ever visit our Fis eae 


Have you ever had any dealings with 
chantesses of the Fish Baskets? If you have,pas 
this over; your experience will anticipate theat- 
ful scene herein related. No matter whatspace 
of time has since elapsed, the impression 
created will yet remain vivid in your recollec- 
tion, and it avails nothing to your advantage 
draw aside the curtain again. But if nog il 
your good stars have, as yet, prevented you irot 
inhaling the noxious vapours which fill the ar 
about this place, read and learn—for perchance, 
at some future period of your life, you may 

a timely hint. 

Curiosity induced me, a few days ago, to walk 
down to the foot of Market street, to see them 
provements now being made, at that place. . 
my station, as 1 thought, out of “harm's Way; 
to view the busy, bustling scene 





e me. 
The boats on the river. and the basketjol the. 


shore, afforded themes for contemplati 
soon fell into a philosophic reverie, OBS 
ture and importance of the various 
which engage the attention of man. 
meditations might tend to elucidate a 
calculated to contribute to the benefit of t 
whole human family, (for I was in a n0 
lanthropic mood than this, at the time,) J 

a speculation on the nature and effects a4 
and luxury. Surely, said 1, luxury o- 
of life; here are numbers of <a —<—e 
posed to hardships, dangers, and § 
why are they thus employed? Indoor oaly 
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imminent peril. Luxury demands the ang wo 
they vend, replied I; and while the men are i 
garding their lives on the water, catering for the 
appetite, their wives are compelled to abandon 
ihe care and cultivation of their families, in or- 
der to vend the things procured. Their modest 
faces and delicate frames are exhibited to the 
gaze, and too often made a butt for the rudeness 
of the heartless and profligate! 

In these speculations a stentorian voice roared 
in my face,—*do you want any fish, sir?—buy a 
fne shad to-day, sir!” &c. This recalled my wan- 
jerings, and brought me per saltum, from theo- 
‘izing to demonstration. Before I could make 
any reply, a brawny African bellowed out, “I 
say Mister git out of the way, there,” but not 
even giving me time to look around for a place 
of safety, he passed on with his barrow load of 
fish, which, coming in contact with my coat, tore 
a good part of one skirt clean off, and deposited 
on the “balance,” sundry and divers items of 
fcsh scales, slime, blood, &c. &c. “Take better 
eare of yourself,” said the ruffian. “If you only 
come here to gape and stared” uttered one of the 
retailers, to whom 1 have above applied the ap- 
yellation of modest and delicate! “‘you must ex- 
yect to be so treated, sir!” I saw remonstrance 
would be attended with no benefit, and being un- 
willing to go away, until I had satisfied myself 
of the truth of my speculations, I sought an emi- 
nence, where | could have a fair opportunity of 
observing the busy men, bustling women and 
qualling children around me, without, if possi- 
He, interfering further with any one. 

1 took a glance at the crowds around me. Over 
a large basket of the finny tribe, containing all 
sizes and descriptions,from the eel to the sturgeon, 
Isaw a small group, very earnest in discussion. 
ABillingsgate Hebe, with a voice three octaves 
above G in alt, was discanting on the freshness 
and peculiar cheapness of her commodities.— 
The nasal twang of a negro porter stood god-fa- 
ther to her assertions, to which a plain country- 
man was an unwilling listener. Not designing 
‘opurchase at her stall, he gave but little at- 
tention to her jargon, but seemed, as I thought, 
planning some mode of escape. The huckster 
saw this,and seizing him by the arm, buckled a 
large shad on him, “whether he would or no,”— 
which he at length paid for, and took his leave— 
hever more to return, I warrant me! 

Another group I discovered on the deck of a 
recently arrived boat, with a cargo of “fresh 
uns.” Some ten or a dozen merchantesses were 
applying, all in the same breath, for the “pick.” 
Never did I witness such a display of eloquence. 
~Lyery one of them possessed the three impor- 
lant requisites to male an orator, boldness! 
boldness!! boldness!!! and 1 could mot see a 
‘ingle qualification in which one was whit a be- 
und her neighbor. 

“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
lug of war.” and truly it did come. I saw no 
siher probability than that the dispute would 
ie a pitched battle, and I turned my- 
pe! * to gain a view of the centre of a large 

of negroes and negresses, who were filling 

the air with st 1 ‘ 
Shouts of uproar and laughter.— 
; dttet a little higher, I perceived as the point 
lon, a negro porter lying on his back in 

S barrow, snoring off the effects of a late ca- 











turned into a dog, to have escaped with a: kick; 
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rousal. His competitors in trade thought him a 
fair object for their mirth, and the contents of a 
tar pot, with divers admixtures were “being” 
lentifully administered to his face, and exposed 
limbs. Anotherscoloured group -were singing 
incantations over the carcase of a baby pig!— 
This done, and unwilling to terminate ik ‘fine 
sport, the females commenced tossing it from 
one to another, and when it occasionally alight ; 
ed on the head of an inoffensive passer by, thé 
mirth became ten times more boisterous and 
deafening. 

A pugilistic combat formed another scene.— 
Two blacks were the original belligerents, but 
the respective heroes were speedily “backed” 
by their female contemporaries, who made no 
contemptible auxiliaries in such a cause. 

‘ I care not for thee, Kate! this is no world, 

To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips; 

We must have bloody noses. and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them carrent too.” 

Almost sick at heart at the scene around me, 
combined with the, trong effluvia arising from 
the mixture of colours, fish, dirty baskets, 
&c. I descended from my elevation, with a de- 
sign to effect a speedy adjournment. In forcing 
my way through the market, I was unfortunate- 
ly pushed against one of the “‘real veterans” who 
occupy the lower end. I heard a volley of 
abuse coming over my head, but feeling no de- 
sire to hear more than it was impossible to avoid, 
1 quickened my pace. Rut in my great anxiety © 
to escape, I perhaps used less precaution than if 
there had been no impetus to urge me onward, 
and just as I was about gaining the edge of the 
market, and was beginning to indulge some feint 
hopes of delivery from this imminent peril, I most 
unlucky tread on another huckster’s toes! * * * 
Reader! do you tremble for my safely—well you 
might have trembled. Had you saw me just then, 
when my life insurance had only expired a few 
hours before, you wouldhave said ‘90 to 1 against 
him.” The huckster commenced storming—I 
saw the volcano coming, and shook with appre- 
hension, while my knees smote each other as if 
in tearful combat. I saw her mouth open—a 
mouth of no insignificant dimensions—I heard the 
distant rumbling and rolling of a huge tornado 
of Billingsgate, rapidly gaiming access to the 
light of day, and almost ready to pounce upon 
and smother me! There she stood, and even now 
1 see her in my,mind’s eye—her course features 
embellished with a look of the most sovereign 
contempt—her beautiful and delicate hands, all 
smeared with the blood of a recently murder- 
ed Suap!—raised in awful majesty above my 
head. To my utter consternation I saw the wo- 
man before me, whom I had considered of only 
Ordinary dimensions, swell up to a Herculean 
stature—with eyes flashing with the fury of Mars 
—with a whole frame heaving with the most vio- 
lent commotion—a fiery spirit strove within, 
which was just ready to come forth and shake 
the foundations of the —— Fish Marxet.—And 
—but—* Well, how did you escape?” “*Escape!” 
How could 1 avoid being annihilated! Hope of 
retreat was out of the question. Mercy had no 
part nor lot in the dragon before me. I would 
have jumped through a key-hole—but there are 
no doors on the Market-house—I would have 
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] prayed hastily to Jove to metamorphose me into 
a cur—I was feeling if my ears were not grow- 
ing longer, and was preparing to geton allfours, 
when—mercy on me!—she grasped me by the 
throat, and in ten seconds, I would have been 
numbered among those—who suffered a sound 
thrashing for their carelessness! But at this 
crisis an idea flashed through my brain—and a 
lucky thought it was—l gave the woman, as 
quick as I could release it from my pocket, a 
dollar for one of her shad, without asking the 
price. O money, what magic dust thou possess! 
She took the silver, released her hold, and bade 
me “good morning!” ; 

When at some distance from this awful place, 
1 had sufficiently recovered from the fright to 
know where I was, 1 looked at my purchase.— 
Reader! it wasa Two Penny Herring, | had 
obtained for my dollar, which puny thing I had, 
in my agitation, mistaken for a clever sized shad! 

—_—_ 
SELF=#«RESPECT. 

One of the strongest and most prevalent 
incentives to virtue, is the desire of the world’s 
esteem. We act right, rather that our actions 
may be applauded by others, than to have the 
approbation of our own conscience—we refrain 
from doing wrong not so much from prin- 
ciple, as from the fear of incurring the censure 
of the world. A due regard ought, indeed, to be 
paid to public opinion, but there is a regard we 
owe ourselves, of far greater importance—a re- 
gard which keeps us from committing a wrong 
action when withdrawn from the observation of 
the world, as much as when exposed to its broad 
glare. If we are as good as others—and it is our 
own fault if we are not so—why stand in more 
fear of others than of ourselves? What is there 
in other men that makes us desire their appro- 
bation and fear their censure more than our own? 
In other respects we are apt to overrate our- 
selves, but surely when we pay such blind and 
servile respect to the opinions of others, we for 
get our own dignity and undervalue ourselves in 
our own esteem. | admire the sentiment of Cas- 
sius when speaking of the Imperial Cesar, he 
exclaims, 

‘* Thad as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as 1 myseif.”’ 

The great slight the men of sense, who have 

nothing but sense; the men of sense despise the 

at, who have nothing but greatness; the 
ionest man pities them both, if having greatness 
or sense only, they have not virtue. 

alfa ae ae 

Gass 1n Grass.—One of Mr. Coate’s chil- 
dren accidentally discovered that two bonnet 
canes rubbed together produced a faint light.— 
The novelty of this phenomenon induced me to 
examine it, and I found that two canes, on col- 
lison, produced sparks ef light as brilliant as 
those from the flint and steel. On examining 
the epidermis, I found, when it was taken off. 
that the canes no longer gave light on collison, 
The epidermis, subjécted to chemical analysis, 
had all the properties of silex. The similar ap- 
pearances of the epidermis of reeds, corn, and 
grasses, induced me to suppose that they like- 
wise contained silex. By burning them careful- 


SELF RESPECT—GLASS IN GRASS—DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERs. 


ly, and analysing their ashes, I found that 
contained it in rather larger proportions rad 
the canes. The corm and grasses contain 
cient potash to form glass with their flint, 
very pretty experiment may be made on 
plants with the blow-pipe: if you take a straw gf 


wheat, barley, or hay, and burn it, beginning 

. , u 
the top, and heating the ashes with the the 
flame, you will obtain a perfect globule of hard 
glass fit for microscopic experiments.—Papiy, 
Life of Sir H. Davy. 

a 
DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS, 

Epictetus, the celebrated Stoic Phi 
was born a slave, and spent many years of his 
lite in servitude. This was the fact also with 
A‘sop, Publius, Syrus, and Terence. 

The Abby Hauy, who died in Paris, a fey 
years since, celebrated for his writings and dy. 
coveries in Chrystallography, attained his dis. 
tinguished elevation in spite of every disadvan. 
tage of birth. 

Winckleman, one of the most distinguj 
writers on classic antiquities and the fine arts, 
that modern times have produced, was the souof 
a shoemaker. He contrived to keep himself a 
college, chiefly by teaching some of his younger 
fellow students, while at the same time he, in 
part, supported his poor father at a hospital, 

Arnigio, an Italian poet, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of considerable genius and learning, follow. 
ed his father’s trade, that of a shoemaker; and ai 
the course of his life published a very elaborate 
work on the “ Shoemaking of the Ancients.” 

The celebrated Italian writer Gelli, when 
holding the high dignity of Couneil of the Fle 
rentine Academy, still continued to work at his 
| original profession of a tailor. 

Metastasia was the son of a common mechanic, 
/and used when a little boy to sing his extempo 
raneous verses about the streets. 

The father of Haydn, the great musical com- 
poser, was a wheelright, and filled also the bum 
ble occupation of a sexton; while his mother 
was at the same time a servant in the establish, 
ment of a neighbouring nobleman. ' 

The father of John Opie, the great English 
portrait painter, was a working carpenter m 
Cornwall. Opie was raised from the bottom 
a saw-pit, where he was employed in eulting 
wood, to the Professorship of Painting, @ 
Royal Academy. : 

The parents of Castallio, the elegant, Lati 
translator of the Bible, were poor peasallts; 
lived among the mountains of Dauphiny- 


———— 








Newron succeeded in determining the thick 
ness of very thin lamin of transparent sul 
stances, by observing the colour which they ™ 
flect. A soap bubble is a thin shell of walt 
and is observed to reflect different colours from 
different parts of its surface. Immedia 
fore the bubble, bursts, a blacix spot may be 
served near the top. At this part the thickmes 
has been proved not to exceed 
part of an inch. 
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and spoiled, but she found that without him it 
was no home, and that where his beloved form 
reposed, that was the home of her rest. She 
washed all his wounds, and the stains of blood 
from his body, tied her napkin round his face, 
‘overed him with her apron, and sat down and 
watched beside him all the live long night, 
| praying and singing hymns, and spiritual songs 
‘alternately. The next day she warned her 
friends and neighbours, who went with her on 
the following night, and buried him privately in 
the northwest corner of the churchyard of Mor- 
ton. 
— 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARK. 


In that temple porch 
(The brass is gone, the porphyr remains) 


Did Barbarossa fling his mantle off, 
And, kneeling, on his neck receive the foot 
Uf the proud pontiff. RoGERs. 


The church of St. Mark, one of the most cele- 
brated temples in the christian world, was origi- 
nally built in the ninth century, when Giovanni 
Participatio was Doge of Venice. 

The church thus erected, having been con- 
sumed by fire in the year 976, was replaced by 
the present edifice, which was completed in the 
time of Domenico Silvio, who was elected Doge 
in 1071. It exhibits a singular mixture of clas- 
sical and oriental architecture, which has been 
severely but justly criticised by Mr. Forsyth. 
“Though most of its materials came from 
Greece, their combination is neither Greek nor 
Gothic, nor Basilical, nor Saracenic, but a for- 
tuitous jumble of all. A front, divided by a gal- 
lery, and a roof, hooded with mosquish cupolas, 
give ita strange unchristian luok. Nowhere 
have seen so many columns crowded into so 
smalla space. Near three hundred are stuck 
on the pillars of the front, and. three hundred 
more on the balustrade above. A like profusion 
prevails in the interior, whichis dark, heavy, | 
barbarous, nay, poor, in spite of all the por- 
phyry, and oriental marbles, and glaring mosaics 
that would enrich the walls, the vaults, and pave. 
ments. In fact such a variety of colours would 
impair the effect of the purest architecture.’’ 

‘* Being come into the church,’’ says Evelyn, 
you see nothing and tread on nothing but what 
ig precious. The floor is all inlaid with agates, 
lazulis, calcedons, jaspers, porphyries, and other 
rich marbies, admirable also for the work; the 
walls suamptuously incrusted, and presenting to 
the imagination the shapes of men, birds, houses, 
flowers, and a thousand varieties. The roof is 
of most excellent mosaic. But what most per- 
Sons admire, is the new work of the emblemati- 
cal tree at the other passage out of the church, 
In the midst of this rich volto rise five cupolas, 
the middle very large, and sustained by thirty-six 
marble columns, eight of which are of precious 
marbles; under these cupolas is the high altar, on 
which is a reliquiary of several sorts of jewels, 
engraven with figures after the Greek manner, 


THE CHURCH OF 8ST, 


‘ecuted, in the year 1545, by two brothers o 





and set together with plates of pure gold. The 
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altar is covered with a canopy. of ophir, o 
which is sclulptured the story of the Bible, an 
80 on the pillars, which are of Parian marble 
that support it. Behind these are four othe 
columns of transparent and true oriental aia 
baster, brought hither out of the ruins of Solo 
mon’s temple, as they report.’? 


The mosaic work in the church of St. Mark 
was introduced by the Doge Domenico Silvio 
who restored the edifice, after its destruction b 
fire in the preceding century; but the more 
splendid mosaics which adorn its walls were ex 


the name of Zuccati, who worked under the di 
rection and from the designs of Titian. 


The singular operation of painting in mosaic 
is thus performed. The picture which is to be 
imitated in mosaic is placed at some distance 
behind the artist, parallel to the wall on which 
it is to be copied. The artist sits upon a bene 
with quantities of marble, stone, or glass, of 
various colours, on his right hand. The pieces 
are mostly square in shape, and larger or smaller 
according to the distance at which the work is 
to be viewed. ‘The stones and glass are of every 
variety and of every different shade, and are 
assorted in several boxes, like the letters in 
printing office. On the left hand of the artis 
lie the various tools necessary in the execution 
of his labours, and upon the bench on which h 
sits is fixed a piece of iron, with the edge upwards 
on which with a hammer, he shapes the pieces 
of stone, &c. to a proper size, as the work re- 
quires. In the morning he spreads upon the 
wall a layer of cement sufficient to afford him 
occupation for the day; and being seated on 
the bench, and turning back from time to time 
to observe the picture, he selects pieces of suita- 
ble colours to imitate those of the picture, and 
fixes them in the cement. It is obvious that an 
art like this must require very great skill and 
practice. 


The church of St. Mark was long celebrated 
as being the depository of the Evangelist’s 
body, of the translation of which to Venice a 
singular account is given in one of the ancient 
Italian historians. The king of Alexandria 
having resolved to build a palace, collected the 
most precious materials from every side for that 
purpose, and did not even spare the church ot 
St. Mark, where the body of the Evangelist re- 
posed. It happened that at this period two Ve. 
netians, Bono de Malamotco and Rustico de 
‘Torcello, visiting the church, were struck with 
the grief exhibited by the attendant priests, and 
inquired into its cause. Learning their appre- 
hensions of the church being despoiled, the 
strangers entreated from them permission to re- 
move the relics of the saint, not only promising 
them a large reward, but also the lasting grati- 
tude of their fellow citizens, the Venetians. The 
priests at first met their request with a decided 
negative, but when they perceived the servants 
of the king busily employed in demolishing the 
sacred edifice, they yielded to the instances of 





' den was suspended in the.shrouds, to prevent 
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_ infidels and of the christians from being awaken- 


_ covered with pieces Of pork, an article which 


_ the Venetians left the port when an awful storm 
arose, and had not the Evangelist himself ap- 


- the saint in prison: ‘‘ Peace be unto thee, Mark, 
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the Italians. The difficulty now was to convey 
the body on board one of the Venetian ships, of 
there which were several in the port of Alexan- 
dria, and at the same time to conceal the cir- 
cumstance from the knowledge of the inhabi- 
tants, who held the remains of the Evangelist 
in higk veneration on account of the miracles 
which were performed through their agency. 
The body of St, Luke being removed, was re- 
laced by that of St. Claudian; but a miracu- 
ous perfume which spread itself through the 
church when the holy relics were brought to 
light nearly betrayed the removal. In trans- 
porting the body through the city to the port, 
it became necessary to adopt some expedient 
which should prevent the curiosity of both the 


ed. The body was accordingly deposited in a 
large hamper, surrounded with vegetables, and 


every good Mussulman holds in abhorrence. 
Those who accompanied the hamper were or- 
dered to cry Khanzir as they went, which, in 
the oriental tongue, signified pork. Having suc- 
ceeded in reaching the vessels, the precious bur- 


discovery, tillthe ship put tosea. Scarcefy had 


peared to Bono de Malamocco, and advised him 
to furl his sails, the vessel must have been lost. 
On their arrival at Venice the whole city was 
transported with joy. The presence of the saint 
conee perpetual splendor to the republic. 

he body was received by the Senate with the 
‘ame words with which his master had saluted 


my Evangelist!’? Venice was filled with festi- 
vals, music, and prayers, and the holy relics 
Were conducted, amidst hymns and incense, to 
the ducal chapel. The Doge, Giustiniano Par- 
ticipatio, dying a short time after this event, 
bequeathed a sum of money to build a church 
to the saint, which, as we have seen, was ac- 
complished under his brother and successor, 
Giovanni Participatio. In allusion to these 
translations of the saint’s body, the breve at- 
tached to the name of Giustiniano Participatio, 
in the hall of the Great Council, exhibits the 
following inscription: 


Corporis alta datur mihi Sancti gratia Marci. 


One of the most remarkable curiosities in the 
treasury of St. Mark is a very ancient copy of 
the Gospels, the handwriting of which the piety 
of the Venitians has attributed to their patron 
saint. This volume was carefully examined by 
the learned Montfaucon, who was of opinion 
that it was written upon papyrus, and that the 
language was the Latin, and not the Greek. 
The great antiquity of the manuscript, and its 
very imperfect preservation, rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult to decypher any of the charac- 
ters. Montfaucon, intimately acquainted as he 
was with MSS., tells us that he had never seen 
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than this. It was obtained by the Venitians 
from Friuli, and was conducted to the church of 
St. Mark amid the applause of the people and 
the ringing of bells. 

Among the other relics which composed the 
celebrated treasure of this church, and which 
were regarded as of inestimable value by the 
Venitians, were a small quantity of the sup- 
posed blood of our Saviour; a cross of gold, 
adorned with precious stones, in the midst of 
which was fixed a piece of wood, said to have 
been part of the tree on which he suffered; one 
of the nails with which he was pierced; four of 
the thorns which composed his crown; a part of 
the column to which he was bound; a fragment 
of the skull of St. John the Baptist; besides a 
great variety of no less veritable remains. 
There were also deposited here a sapphire, 
weighing ten ounces, together with other pre- 
cious stones of similar value, and a great num- 
ber of candellabri and golden vases; and here 
was preserved the ducal crown, used only on. 
the most solemn public festivals, and which as- 
tonished the spectators by the pearls and dia- 
monds of inconceivable beauty with which it 
was covered. 

While on this subject, we ought not to omit 
mention of the celebrated painting of a miracle 
of St. Mark by Tintoret, the noblest and most 
masterly he ever produced. He received the 
commission from the governors of the fraternity. 
It was on an immense scale, and the subject re- 
presented Saint Mark rescuing one of his devo- 
tees from a violent and unjust death. The pious 
servant of a knight of Provence went, against 
the will of his master, to see the holy relics of 
St. Mark, and, on his return, the knight ordered 
him to be seized, to have his eyes put out, and 
his legs broken. Tintorent has chosen the mo- 
ment when the servant is seen in bonds, sur- 
rounded by his executioners and instruments of 
torture. The saint is seenas having just ap- 
peared in the air, while the prisoner remains 
uninjured by the blows attempted to be inflicted 
on him. The astonishment, the terror, and 
confusion, amidst a host of spectators, variously 
and richly habited are powerfully expressed ; fear, 
awe, or admiration, are depicted on their fea- 
tures; and one of the attendants is seen in the 
act of exhibiting to his master, who is seated 
above him, the hammer and the fragments of 
wood. Amongst other figures, a woman is sup- 
porting herself on a pedestal while leaning back 
to see the sudden miracle which seems to rivet 
every one tothe spot. It is one of the few great 
triumphs of the art, and in it Tintoret surpassed 
himself. If we mistake not, the study for this 
noble production is now in the valuable collec- 
tion of Mr. Rogers. 





TS 
The Fountains of St. Peter’s, and part of 
the Colonnades. 


The approach to St. Peter’s, is very unfavora- 
ble to the architectural effect of the edifice. A 





any MS. that seemed to be of greater antiquity 


long and nar ow street of mean houses leads to 
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an open space of about two hundred feet square, 
on passing which the traveller arrives at the co- 
lonnades in front of the church. This edifice was 
not contemplated in the original design of the 
building; for at the point which is now the en- 
trance of the colonnade stood the house of Ra- 
phael, designed by Bramanti, which, with seve- 
ral other buildings, was removed in the year 
1660 to afford room for the colonnades. ‘That 
structure was designed by Bernini, during the 
pontificate of Adexander the Sixth, with a taste 
which has been often severely criticised. It 
consists of a semi-circular colonnade of four 
rows of pillars, enclosing a space of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet by six hundred and 
six. In number the pillars are two hundred and 
fifty-six, and they are surmounted by one hun- 
dred and ninety-two statues of saints. Some 
idea of the magnificence of the colonnade may 
be formed, when we find that through the cen- 
tre rows of the pillars two carriages may pass 
abreast, and that each of the statues which sur- 
mount them is eleven feet in height. Undeterred 
by the criticisms of his predecessors, Mr. For- 
syth has spoken in high terms of the colonnade. 
‘‘How beautiful the colonnades! how finely 
proportioned to the church! how advantageous 
to its flat forbidding front, which ought to have 
come forward like the Pantheon to meet the 
decoration! How grand an enclosure for the pi- 
azza! how fortunate a screen to the ignoble ob- 
jects around it! But, advance or retire, you will 
find no point of view that combines these acces- 
sories with the general form of the church. In- 
stead of describing its whole cycloid on the va- 
cant air, the cupola is more than half hidden 
by the front—a front at variance with the body, 
confounding two orders in one, debased by a 
gaping attic, and encumbered with collossal 
apostles.”’ 

In the centre, if it may be so called, of each 
of the colonnades, rises a magnificent fountain, 
from the designs of Maderno. The waters, af- 
ter having been forced into a number of splen- 
did jets, are received into a noble basin com- 
posed of a single block of granite. 

In the centre of the space formed by the co- 
lonnades of St. Peter’s rises the obelisk of the 
Vatican, one of the most remarkable monuments 
of antiquity preserved in Rome. It appears to 
be one of the two obelisks mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as having been erected by Phero, the son 
of Sesostris, ou his recovery from blindness. 
So great was the anxiety of the monarch that 
the pillar should be raised uninjured, that he 
fattened his own son to the summit in order to 
render the engineers more careful in performing 
this operation. From Egypt it was transported 
by Caligula to Rome, a vessel being built for the 
purpose of conveying it. In the construction 
of this vessel a firetree of such enormous bulk 
was used, that four men could scarcely embrace 
itin their arms. The pillar was dedicated by 
Caligula to Julius and Augustus Cesar, and 
erected in the Circus of Caligula, afterwards 
called the Circus of Nero-~a position not far 





from that which it at present occupies. The 
precise spot falls within the church, and_ is 
marked by a square stone in the passage leading 
from the sacristy to the choir. 

In the year 1586, Sixtus the Fifth directed the 
obelisk to be removed to i's present situation. 
Of the difficulty of this tas some idea may be 
formed from the statement of the magnitude 
and weight of the monument. The léngth, ex- 
clusive of the pyramid at the apex, is upwards 
of seventy-seven feet—the transverse section at 
the middle more than seven and a half feet 
square; the solid contents are one hundred and 
sixty-six cubic yards of granite, weighing up- 
wards of three hundred and thirty-two tons; 
to which must be added fonr tous, the weight of 
the pyramid at the top. It has been calculated 
to be fourteen times the weight of the largest 
block of stone at Stonehenge, and is the largest 
wrought stone in Europe. 

The operation of transporting this prodigious 
mass has been described by Fontana, the archi- 
tect employed by the pope to superintend its 
removal. A castellum or frame, composed of 
eight upright beams of oak,and walnut, was 
erected around the obelisk, which was covered 
with mats and planks bound together with iron 
and ropesto preserve it from injury. It was 
then raised, by means of capstans and blocks, 
upon a platform resting on wooden rollers, and 
was thus removed to its present site. Six hun- 
dred men and a hundred and forty horses were 
employed in the transportation, the expense of 
which amounted to about nine thousand pounds. 


bestowed upon the architect the materials used 
in the removal of the obelisk, which were valued 
at twenty thousand crowns, 

A singular anecdote with regard to the eree- 
tion of the obelisk is related by some Jtalian 
writers. The pope, whose anxiety for the sue- 
cessful elevation of the pillar appears almost to 
have equalled that of Phero, is said to have 
issued a command that, during the progress of 
raising the monument, no person should venture 
to speak under the penalty of death. A member 
of the Bresca family (of the ancient republic of 
St. Remo,) who was intently watching the pro- 
gress of the operation, observing that the ropes 
were on the point either of breaking or of taking 
fire from the extreme friction, forgetting or dis- 
regarding the pontiff’s order, called aloud for 
water. Sixtus, who saw the danger to which 
the machinery -had been exposed, instead of 
threatening him with the infliction of the punish- 
ment, desired him to name his reward. He did 
so, and selected the office of supplying the papal 
chapel with palms on Palm Sunday: a privilege 
still claimed by the Bresca family. In the Vati- 
can a painting may be seen representing the 
removal! of the obelisk, and the seizure of this 
person by the papal guards. 


a 


Distaff spinning was first introduced into Eng- 
land, in 1505. 





As a reward for his successful labors, the pontiff — 
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LORD os AND BEAUX, VS. CAPS AND BELLS. 


Pen ANDINK PorrrRairT oF Lorp Byron. | idea, parhaps, as it isin the power of mere 
——The personal appearance of Lord Byron has | words to_convey, may be conceived of his fea- 


been so frequently described, both by pen and | tures. 


In height he was, as he himself has jn- 


pencil, that were it not the bounden duty of} formed us, five feet eight inches and a half, and 
the biographer to attempt some such sketch, the | to the length of his limbs he attributed his being 


task would seem superfluous. 
beauty may be pronounced to have been of the 
highest order, as combining at once regularity 
of features with the most varied and interesting 
expression. The same facility, indeed, of change 
observable in the movements of his mind was 


Of his face the | such a good swimmer. 


| 
| 


i 
} 


seen also in the free play of his features, as the | 


passing thoughts within darkened or shone 
through them. His eyes, though of a light grey, 
were capable of all extremes of expression, from 


| 
} 


the most joyous hilarity to the deepest sadness, | 


from the very sunshine of benevolence to: the | 


most concentrated scorn or rage. Of this latter 
passion, | had once an opportunity of seeing 
what fiery interpreters they could be, on my tel- 
ling him, thoughtlessly enough, that a friend of 
mine had said to me, ‘‘Beware of Lord Byron; 
he will, seme day or other, do something very 
wicked.’’ ‘*Was it man or woman said so?” he 
exclaimed, suddenly turning round upon me with 
a look of such intense anger, as, though it last- 
ed not an instant, could not easily be forgot, and 
of which no better idea can be given than inthe 
words of one who, speaking of Chatterton’s 
eyes, says, that “fire rolled at the bottom of 
them.’’ But it was in the mouth and chin that 
the great beauty as well as expression of his fine 
countenance lay. ‘‘Many pictures have been 
painted of him, says a fair critic of his features, 
with various success: but the excessive beauty 
of his lips escaped every painter and sculptor.— 
In their ceaseless play they represented every 
emotion, whether pale with anger, curled in dis- 
dain, smiling in triumph, or dimpled with arch- 
ness and love.’ It would be injustice to the 
reader not to borrow from the same pencil a 
few more touches of portraiture. ‘‘ his extreme 
facility of expression was sometimes painful, for 
1 have seen him look absolutely ugly; I have 
seen him look so hard and cold, that you must 
hate him, and then, in a moment, brighter than 
the sun, with such playful softness in his look, 
such affectionate eagerness kindling in his eyes, 
and dimpling his lip into something more sweet 
than a smile, that you forgot the man, the Lord 
Byron, in the picture of beauty presented to 
you, and gazed with intense curiosity—t had al. 
most said—as if to satisfy yourself, that thus 
looked the god of poetry, the god of the Vati- 
can when he conversed with the sons and daugh- 
ters of man.’? His head was remarkably small; 
so much so as to be rather out of proportion 
with his face. The forehead, though a little too 
narrow, was high, and appeared more so from 
bis having his hair, to preserve it, as he said, 
shaved over the temples; while the glossy, dark- 
brown curls, clustering over his head, gave the 
finish to its beauty. When to this is added, that 
his nose, though handsomely, was rather thick- 
ly shaped, that his teeth were white and regu- 
dar, and his complexion colourless, as good an 








His hands were very 
white, and according to his own notion of the 
size of hands as indicating birth, aristocratically 
small. The lameness of his right foot, though 
an obstacle to grace, but little impeded the acti- 
vity of his movements; and from this circum. 
stance, as well as from the skill with which the 
foot was disguised by means of long trowsers, 
it would be difficult to conceive a defect, of this 
kind less obtruding itself as a deformity; while 
the diffidence which a constant consciousness of 
the infirmity gave to his first approach and ad- 
dress made, in him, even lameness a source of in- 
terest.—Moore’s Byron. 
———— a 
CAPS AND BEAUX, vs. CAPS AND BELLS, 


You blame this laughing vein of mine, 
Icall your cap too gay,— 

Yet all the world confess we shine, 
Each in our different way : 

You conquer these,—I ccnquer those,— 
Thus, each of us excels;— 

Enjoy, enjoy your Cap and Beaux, 
Leave me my Cap and Bells! 


Oh! Wisdom’s book is all too grave, 
The lines are traced in gall, 

Her pen is from the plumes that wave 
Above the dead man’s pall: 

Dear Folly, with a Goose’s quill 
Her joyous maxims spells,— 

Wear wisdom’s Livery, if you will, 
I’ wear my Cap and Bells! 


You say I love the dark-leaved vine, 
You love a dark-eyed man,— 
So let me have my claret fine, 
Pli let you flirt your fan: 
And I’! enjoy my quiet doze, 
While he his passion tells,— 
Let him adore your Cap and Beaux, 
Leave me my Cap and Bellis! 


You tell me that the laugh that drowns 
My cares is all too loud,— 
Sweet !—beauty never loved the frowns 
That sober sadness ploughed : 
Before the ring is on you know, 
Grave looks dne always quells, 
For gravity may suit the Beau, 
Lut never suits the Belles! 


And who is grave, while Folly sits 
To mix each bow! we quaff ? 
When all the world has lost it’s wits, 
Oh! who can choose but laugh! 
When‘ Motley” is the garb that shows 
Where Wisdom used to dwell,-- 
While husbands all are made from Beaux, 
Leave me my Cap and Bell! 


—— 


One of the miseries—Carryimg a lamp in one 
hand and something else in the other, which you 
are totally unable to disengage—consequently 
being obliged to wait, until a spark, which has 
fallen from the lamp on your hand, goes out of 
its own accord, 
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MISTAKES IN HYGIENE. 


From the Journal of Health. © 
MISTAKES IN HYGIENE. 

Many people sadly misunderstand the true 
laws of Hygiene. Fearful of the prejudicial in- 
fluence, upon the human body,. of the natural 
agents that surround it—the proper use of all of 
which is essential to its health, or evento its 
very existence, a system of perpetual caution, 
and of artificial and unwise restraints, is put in 
practice——the tendency of which, so far from be- 
ing beneficial to health, is to harass the mind— 
to curtail the amount of natural enjoyment, and 
by impairing the vigour of the system, to render 
it a ready prey to disease. Under pretence of 
observing the important rules of temperance, 
exercise, and a due attention to the avoidance 
of atmospherical vicissitudes, in relation to their 
children, how many parents, by excess of cau- 
tion founded upon a misunderstanding of these 
rules, have, instead of guarding their offspring 
from infirmity and disease, rendered them much 
more susceptible to both. As striking examples 
often make a much deeper impression than mere 
arguments or persuasions, we take the liberty 
of laying betore our readers a case in point, as 
related by an experienced physician, who has 
for many years been numbered with the dead. 

The individual referred to in the following 
history, remarks the Doctor, was a young gen- 
tleman, whom I attended at a very early period 
of my practice, and who fell a victim to the ex- 
cessive fondness of a weak and indulgent mo- 
ther. With every wish to promote her son’s 
health and happiness, she was, as far as respect- 

ed intention, the innocent, but the actual cause 
of destroying both. She brought on relaxation, 
and debility, by her mistaken and misguided ef- 
forts to avert them; and while she hoped, by a 
system of precaution founded in erroneous views, 
to prelong the life of an only son, the very 
means resorted to not only abridged its duration, 
but precluded his power of enjoyment during the 
few years he lived. Though he was buried at 
the age of twenty-one, he might be said to have 
died in his-cradle; for life has been well defined, 
not to consist in merely breathing—but in mak- 
ing a proper use of our organs, our senses, our 
faculties, of every power «nd function of our 
system which contributes to the consciousness 
and usefulness of our existence. But to our his- 
tory. 

Henry Darlington was the only son of a coun- 
try gentleman, of amiable manners and sound 
learning, but of a yielding disposition and recluse 
turn of mind. The mother was the daughter of 
a tradesman, in a neighbouring city, and had 
been brought up with extreme delicacy and in- 
dulgence. For some time after his birth, master 
Harry was reckoned a promising boy, possessed 
of a sound though somewhat delicate frame.— 
The prospect of his surviving the perilous period 
of infancy, and even of attaining to an advanced 
age, was about as fair as that of any other child. 

But his mother, who prided herself upon her 

good sense, and systematic habits, determined 
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to term her son’s physical education; and her 
fond husband had too little firmness to oppose 
the wishes of his wife, and was too blinded by 
fondness for her, and for his infant, to perceive 
the banetul effects of the absurd system of pri- 
vations, which was quickly put in practice.— 
These, however, were soon apparent—the child 
became pale and emaciated—stinted in its 
growth, fretful and peevish. But so far from 
this being attributed to the discipline to which 
the child was subjected, his very weakness was 
supposed to render a strict adherence to it still 
more necessary. 

When I first saw him, Henry was about 18 
years of age; but to judge from his looks, one 
would have supposed him to be nearer 80. His 
face was long, pale, and deeply furrowed with 
wrinkles—his eyes were sunk in th®ir sockets— 
his teeth were quite decayed —his nose and chin 
almost touched each other—his breast was nar- 
row and projecting—his body twisted—his legs 
like spindles—his hands and fingers approaching 
nearly to the form of bird’s claws—in short, his 
whole figure exhibited the truly pitiable appear- 
ance of a superannuated man, sinking under the 
weight of years and infirmities into the grave. 
It was near the close of spring, that 1 paid my 
first visit. I then found him wrapped up in clo- 
thing, sufficient almost for the rigours of a Lap- 
land winter, and so closely muffled, that one 
could hardly see the tip of his nose. He wore 
two pairs of stockings—his gloves were double, 
and reached half way up his arms—and to com- 
plete the absurdity of his attire, his body was 
tightly laced in a kind of stays, in order, as his 
mother informed me, to give strength and sup- 
port to his chest and lungs. Though armed in 
this manner at all points, he seldom peeped out 
of doors, except during the dog-days, and then 
ventured on foot no further than the garden 
gate, or once a week to the church, which stood 
a few rods from his father’sdwelling. The lat- 
ter was, I believe, the most distant excursion he 
ever made; and the extraordinary attempt was 
always preceded, and accompanied with pecu- 
liar care, and many additional preservatives 
from cold, bad air, over-exertion, &c. 

The eye of his parents might be truly said to 
watch over him by night, as well by day. He 
slept in the same room with them, having never 
been permitted to lie ina separate chamber, lest 
he should throw the clothes off, or feel the want 
of any immediate assistance. He was not al- 
lowed to rise until late in the day, for fear his 
health might be affected from the want of suffi- 
cient rest, or from the dampness of the morning 
air; his parents never once dreaming that all the 
supposed inconveniencies which they so much 
dreaded, could not be half so injurious as the re- 
laxing atmosphere of a warm bed, or the ener- 
vating effects of inaction or repose too long in- 
dulged in. His food and drink were of the 
weakest quality, always administered warm, and 
by weight and measure. When I recommend- 
ed amore nourishing diet, and a little wine and 





to supgpintend entirely, what she was pleased 
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water, was told, that the strongest things mas- 
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ter Harry had ever taken was chicken water, 
and that he durst not venture on animal food, 
or taste a drop of wine, for fear of injuring his 
stomach, or of exciting a fever; and that more 
active exercise and a less amount of clothes, 
than that to which he had been accustomed 
would certainly affect his lungs. Thus was the 
poor lad reduced almost to a skeleton through 
the silly apprehension of disease. His system 
was now possessed of too little energy to allow 
a hectic flush to spread even for a moment over 
his countenance, which had acquired the cvlour 
of a parboiled chicken. All the powers of life 
in him were languid, and even his speech resem- 
bled more the squeaking of a bird, than the 
voice of a man. 

When I spoke of exercise in the open air, 1 
was told tH he took a walk every fine day in 
the hall, and this his mother deemed quite suffi- 
cient for one of his delicate constitution. | men- 
tioned riding on horseback—the mother was 
frightened at the very idea of so dangerous an 
experiment. On telling her that I owed the 
firmness and vigour of my own constitution to 
riding every day, she began to think there might 
be something specific in it, and she therefore 
consented to the purchase ofa little, sure-footed- 
gentle pony. But tame asthe creature was it 
did not quiet the mother’s alarms. Master 
Harry, though placed upen the pony’s back, 
was not entrusted with the reins. These were 
given in charge of a maid servant, who led the 
horse round the orchanmd; the timid rider was 
cautioned to grasp with both hands the pommel 
of the saddle, while the father walking on one 
side, and the mother on the other, held him fast 
by the legs, lest he might be thrown by a sud- 
den start of his high-mettled steed. This exhi- 
bition was too ridiculous not to excite the 
laughter of the neighbours, which soon put an 
end to master Harry’s equestrian exercises. 

The timidity of a youth thus brought up, is 
more easily conceived than described. Fearful 
of every thing, he would run from the most in- 
offensive animal, as if he had been pursued by 
a lion or a tiger. His weakness in this respect 
being known to the village boys, it was a com- 
mon practice with them, whenever they saw him 
peeping through his father’s gate, to frighten 
him into the house by calling the pigs to bite 
him. 

With all this excessive weakness both of body, 
and mind, master Harry had, nevertheless, some 
good points about him. His parents represent- 
ed him as a perfect model of morality, and | 
had no right to dispute their word, though I did 
not give him quiteso much credit on that score 
as they did; for he did not possess sufficient force 
of constitution to be capable of any kind of vice. 
But I viewed with mixed emotions of admiration 
and pity, the proofs of learning and abilities 
which he left behind him. At this I was the 
more surprised, as the incessant care bestowed 
on his person seemed to leave very little time 
for the culture of his mind. 

This young man lingered on during nearly 
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three years of a miserable existence, after my 
first visit, and then died without a groan, or any 
mark of disease, from premature old age—the 
machine being fairly worn out before he had 
completed his twenty-first year. 


_——_- 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
LIFE OF 


DYONYSIUS LONGINUS. 


An ardent judge who zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, and is always just; 
* Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 


And is himself the great Sublime he draws. 
Por. 


Loneinus was a Grecian; for in his writings 
he calls Demosthenes his countryman; but the 
place of his birth is not known. As his parents 
were not persons of rank or celebrity, the name 
of his father has not been preserved; but it ap- 
pears that on his mother’s side, he was distantly 
related to the great biographer Plutarch. In 
his youth, he travelled much, and gathered with 
the eagerness of an ambitious and inquiring 
mind, the precepts of the most distinguished 
philosophers of the age: among those to whom 
he listened with the greatest attention, were 
Ammonius and Origin. Longinus fixed his re- 
sidence at Athens. Here he published his trea- 
tise on the Sublime. This spread abroad his 
fame, and gave him a sway over the minds of 
men—an intellectual dictatorship, which had 
never before been conferred, and ought never 
to be conferred upon any individual, however 
elevated in genius, or profound in judgment. 
His opinion in matters of taste was absolute; 
from his decision on works ef literature, there 
was no appeal. In justice, it is due to him to 
say, that he did not abuse his extraordinary 
power. At Athens, Longinus taught Philoso- 
phy and Rhetoric. Among his pupils was Por- 
yhiry, afterwards so famed for his learning. 
That innate love of the pure and fervid admira- 
tion of all that contributed to give an ascendan- 
cy to the better part of man, which beams 
throughout his writings, induced him to embrace 
with enthusiasm, and to teach with eloquence, 
the system of the aeademy—the beautiful, the 
poetic system of the divine Plato. 

From the shades of philosophic, but not inac- 
tive retirement, Longinus was called to be the 
counsellor of a sovereign, and the preceptor of 
princes. Odenathus cut off by treachery in the 
midst of successes, was succeeded by his wife 
Zenobia—of the race of the Ptolemies, and with 
the high spirit, without the profligacy of Cleop- 
atra. This warrior Queen prevailed upon the 
sage to leave Athens, and undertake the educa- 
tion of her sons. Longinus became her adviser 
and her confidant; and, for a time, appeared to 
be at the summit of well deserved prosperity- 
But fortune’s tide was doomed to turn. The 
Emperor Aurelian, indignant at the conquest 
of Zepobia, and at her assumption of the proud 
title of ‘Queen of the East,” marched against 
her. The army of Zenobia was defeated at 
Daphne, near Antioch; again defeated at Emi- 
sa, and retreating to her capital Palmyra, in 
that strongly fortified town, the “ Queé@m of the 
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LIFE OF DYONYSIUS LONGINUS. 


East” waited the attack of the ambitious soldier 
of Rome. Aurelian invested the place, and not 
obtaining a surrender as speedily as he antici- 
pated, he wrote the following letter, orsummons, 
to Zenobia : 


Aurelian, Emperor of the Roman World, and Reco- 
verer of the East, to Zenobia and ber Adherents. 


“Why am I forced to command, what you 
ought voluntarily to have done already? I charge 
you to surrender; and thereby avoid the certain 
yenalty of death, which otherwise awaits you. 

ou, Zenobia, shall spend the remainder of 
your life where I, by the advice of the most 
honorable Senate, shall think proper to place 
you. Your jewels, your silver, your gold, your 
finest apparel, your horses, and your camels, 
you shall resign to the disposal of the Romans, 
in order to preserve the Palmyrenians from be- 
ing divested of all their former privileges.” 


Zenobia gave the following reply, of which 
Longinus was the author: 
Zenopia, Queen ofthe East, to the Emperor Aurelan. 


“ Never was such an unreasonable demand 
proposed, or such rigorous terms offered, by any 
but yourself. Remember, Aurelian, that in war, 
whatever is done, should be done by valour. 
You imperiously command me to surrender. 
But can you forget that Cleopatra chose rather 
to die with the title of Queen, than to live in any 
inferior station? We expect succours from Per- 
sia; the Saracens are arming in our cause; even 
the Syrian Banditti have already defeated your 
army; judge what you are to expect from a 
conjunction of these forces. You shall be com- 
pelled to abate that pride, with which, as if you 
were absolute lord of the universe, you com- 
mand me to become your captive.” 

Irritated at this reply, and at the obstinacy of 
the besieged, Aurelian renewed his attacks with 
increased zeal. He intercepted the succours 
from Persia; subdued the Saracen and Arme- 
nian forces; and, at length, repeated external 
assaults, and the pressure of internal famine, 
obliged the Palmyrenians to throw open their 
gates to the enemy. Zenobia and Longinus fled 
towards Persia; but were overtaken and cap- 
tured as they were crossing the Euphrates. Au- 
relian carried his prisoners to Emisa. Zenobia 
was brought before the tribunal of the rude un- 
feeling soldier, amid the shouts of the Roman 
legions, who demanded that she should be put 
todeath. ‘The spirit of the descendant of Cle- 
opatra sank withinher. The display—the shouts 
—the threatened death, overcame her fortitude ; 
and womanish fear and degrading weakness de- 
veloped themselves, where the highest masculine 
energy had been once conspicuous. She mean- 
ly endeavoured to screen herself by accusing 
Longinus. “My counsellors,” said she, “are 
to be blamed, and not myself. What could a 
weak, short-sighted woman do, when beset by 
artful and ambitious men, who made her sub- 
servient to all their schemes? I never had aim- 
ed at empire, had they not placed it before m 
eyes in all its allurements.. The letter whic 
affronted Aurelian, wagmot my own. Longinus 
wrote it. The iooledares his.” The anger 
of the excited and unrelenting Aurelian now 
yented itself upon the offending philosopher; 
aud he ordered for immediate execution, the 
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man whose value he could not estimate; whose 
virtues and accomplishments his own untutored 
mind was incapable of appreciating. Longinus 
received and endured his sentence with a digni- 
ty that became his life. He pitied his unhappy 
Queen, and consoled his sorrowing friends. e 
words of the sage, just before he received the 
stroke of death, were, “ This world is nothing 
but a prison; happy, therefore, he who gets 
oonest out of it, and gains his liberty.” 

The devastations of war and barbarism, acci- 
dent and untoward circumstance, have made 
sad havoc with the writings of Longinus. Dr. 
Pearce has colfected the names of twenty-six 
treatises; of which all that has been preserved, 
is the mutilated remains of one—his treatise on 
the Sublime. It has been called “the golden 
treatise :’’ and though the praises of some en- 
thusiatic admirers of antiquity may be extra- 
vagan,t still, it is,indeed, a precious fragment. 
It hasbeen remarked, that Longinus was not so 
anxious to present a definition or a criticism, as 
a specimen of the sublime. Not so desirous to 
shew what others had done. as what he himself 
could do: and in perusing his treatise, the re- 
mark seems not without foundation. This, 
however, is by no means calculated to render 
his work the less interesting. It will not be de- 
nied, that criticism, as an art, has been brought 
to much greater perfection since the time of 
Longinus. But this does not detract from his 
merit; for he excelled all who preceded him; 
and in the rare qualities of a critic—elevated 
sentiment; a true perception and just ogee > 
tion of the beauties of the productions he criti- 
cised; and that enlarged and liberal range of 
thought and feeling, which prevented him from 
stooping to be swayed by prejudice or jealousy, 
and urged him to do justice, and not to be spar- 
ing of praise where praise was due; in these 
rare qualities, he has never been surpassed. A 
comparison between the spirit of modern criti- 
cism, and the criticism of Longinus,’ would not 
be much in favour of the former. 


Though born and reared under a_ despotic 
system of government, the soul of Longinus 
yearned for that liberty which he regarded as the 
nursery of eloquence. In the treatise referred 
to, he goes as far as he dared, or as was at all 
prudent, when he says, “* Liberty grea fine 
sentiments in men of genius. It invigorates 
their hopes, excites an honourable emulation, 
and inspires an ambition and a thirst of excel- 
ling; and what is more, in free states, there are 
prizes to be gained, which are worth disputing 
So that by these means, the natural faculties of 
the orators are sharpened and polished by con. 
tinual practice; and the liberty of their thoughts, 
as might reasonably be expected, shines out 
conspicuously in the liberty of their debates.” 
And in another part of the same section—* We 
have never tasted liberty; that copious and fer- 
tile source of all that is beautiful, all that is 
great; and hence are we nothing but pompous 
flatterers. It is from hence, that we may behold 
all other qualifications brought to perfection in 
the minds of slaves: but never yet did a slave 
become an orator. His spirit rook effectually 
broken, the timorous vassal will still be upper 
most—the habit of subjection continually over- 
awes and keeps down his genius,” 
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In English literature, Addison was, perhaps, 
the first that gave the world a specimen of the 
Longinus spirit of liberal criticism. He was 
followed by Melmoth, the author of Fitz Os- 
borne’s Letters; a writer, now somewhat ne- 
glected, but who possessed a mind of exquisite 
taste, and minutely acquainted with the best 
works of i truly classic mind. In the 
same paths, trod Warton and Blair, and if his 
prejudices had permitted, might have trod, John- 
son. In the present day, criticism has assumed 
a different garb. Its rules are perhaps better 
understood, its principles more fully developed 
than ever, but there is too much of it—too much 
of what may be called, professional criticism— 
too much of “the cant of criticism ;” and that not 
a little spiced with the carping propensity of the 
Dennises, and betraying a still lingering exist- 
ence of the insect perception and shallow feel- 
ing of the Rhymers of other days—that percep- 
tion, and that feeling, which induced the wise- 
acre to censure Shakspeare because he was too 
abrupt, too unsystematic; because he violated 
the unities;—and who gravely undertook, with 
uncommon pains, to shew how he could improve 
the text. e have beheld, and continue to be- 
hold, criticism, sacrificed at the shrine of poli- 
tics, and forced into the service of party; the 
pander of personal feeling, andthe vehicle of 
dirty warfare;—degraded in the hands of those. 
whose talents could have preserved it, and should 
have preserved it, in its pristine dignity. But 
self interest, and mercenary feeling, have been 
permitted to prevail. These foul rivulets have 
mixed in with, and polluted the clear streams of 
liberal criticism. Its waters are no longer pure. 
Though the beams of genius shine upon the sur- 
face—the light serves but to shew more evident- 
y the existence and the nature of the pollution. 

t may well be doubted whether the professional 
criticism of our own day has been of much as- 
sistance to genius, or greatly advanced the pro- 
gress of intelligence. Homer pronounced his 
unpenned rhapsodies. No critic, with the impo- 
tent daring of Xerxes to fetter the rising waves 
of the broad sea, pointed the course in which his 

enius shoyld expand itself, or set metes and 
Paunds to its sublimity. But the effusions of his 
self controlled genius gave the critic a rule, 
which he despotically applied to all other pro- 
ductions of the epic muse. Thus denyiug to 
other minds, that freedom from restraint, the 
exercise of which, had given him his own boast- 
ed and usurped rule and standard of excellence 
—such is the arrogance of criticism!—with all 
the vanity, pert conceit, and vaunted usefulness 
of professional criticism, the human mind would 
probably have stood at its present height—at 
least we may be permitted to presume so—if a 
Jeffries, a Gifford, et hoc genus, had never sport- 
ed their witticisms, or perpetuated their malevo- 
lence. J. B. 8. 

——— 


THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS. 


The distance of the fixed stars is so immense, 
that every attempt to assign a limit, within which 
it must fall, has hitherto failed. The inquiries 
of astronomers of all ages have been directed to 
ascertain this distance, by taking the dimen- 
sions of our own particular system of sun and 





planets, or of the earth itself, as the unit of g 
scale on which it might be measured. — But, al. 
though many have imagined that their observa. 
tions afforded grounds for the decision of this 
interesting point, it has uniformly happened 
either that the phenomena on which they relied 


have proved to be referable to other causes not 


previously known, and which the superior ac. 
curacy of their researches has for the first time 
brought to light, or to errors arising from instru. 
mental imperfections, and unavoidable defects 
of the observations themselves. ‘The only indj- 
cation we can expect to obtain of the actual 
distance of a star, would consist in an annual 
change in its apparent place corresponding to 
the motion of the earth round the sun, called 
its annual parallax, and which is nothing more 
than the measure of the apparent size of the 
earth’s orbit as seen from the star. Many ob- 
servers have thought they have detected a mea- 
surable amount of this parallax; but, as astro- 
nomical instruments have advanced in perfection, 
the quantity which they have successively as- 
signed to it has been continually reduced with- 
in narrower and narrower limits, and has invya- 
riably been commensurate with the errors to 
which the instruments used might fairly be con- 
sidered liable. ‘he conclusion this strongly 
presses On us is, that it is really a quantity too 
small to admit of distinct measurement in the 
present state of our means for that purpose; and 
that, therefore, the distance of the stars must 
be a magnitude of such an order as the imagina- 
tion almost shrinks from contemplating. But 
this increase in our scale of dimension calls for 
a corresponding enlargement of conception in 
all other respects. The same reasoning which 
places the stars at such immeasurable remote- 
ness exalts them at the same time into glorious 
bodies, similar to, and even far surpassing, our 
own sun, the centres, perhaps, of other plane- 
tary systems, or fulfilling purposes of which we 
can have no idea, from any analogy in what pas- 
ses immediately around us. The comparison of 
catalogues, published at different periods, has 
given occasion to many curious remarks respect- 
ing changes both of place and brightness among 
the stars, to the discovery of variable ones 
which lose and recover their lustre periodically, 
and to that of the disappearance of several from 
the heavens so completely as to have left no 
vestige discernable even by powerful telescopes. 
In proportion as the construction of astronoml- 
cal and optical instruments has gone on improv- 
ing, our knowledge of the contents of the hea 
vens has undergone a corresponding extension, 
and, at the same time, attained a degree of pre- 
cision which could not have been anticipated 
former ages. The places of all the princips! 
stars in the northern hemisphere, and of a grea! 
many in the southern, are now known to a de 
gree of nicety which must infallibly detect ary 
real motions which may exist among them, 4? 

has in fact done so, ina great many instance’, 
some of them very remarkable ones. It is only 
since a comparatively recent date, however, 
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Chat any great attention has been bestowed on 
the smaller stars, among which there can be no 
doubt of the most interesting and instructive 
phenomena being sooner or later brought to 
light. The minute examination of them with 
powerful telescopes, and with delicate instru- 
ments for the determination of their places, has, 
indeed, already produced immense catalogues 
and masses of observations, in which thousands of 
stars invisible to the naked eye are registered: and 
has led to the discovery of innumerable import- 
ant and curious facts, and disclosed the existence 
ef whole classe s of celestial objects, of a nature 
so wonderful as to give room for unbounded spe- 
culation on the extent and construction of the 
universe. Among these, perhaps, the most re- 
markable are the revolving double stars, or stars 
which, to the naked eye, or to the inferior tele- 
scopes, appear single: but, if examined with high 
magnifying powers, are found to exist of two in- 
dividuals placed almost close together, and 
which, when carefully watched, are, many of 
them, found to involve in regular elliptic orbits 
about each other; and, so far as we have yet 
been able to ascertain, to obey the same laws 
which regulate the planetary movements. There 
isnothing calculated to give a grander idea of 
the scale on which the sidereal heavens are con- 
structed than those beautiful systems. When 
we see such magnificent bodies united in pairs, 
undoubtedly by the same bond of mutual gravi- 
tation which holds together our own system, 
and sweeping over their enormous orbits, in pe- 
tiods comprehending many centuries, we admit 
at once that they must be accomplishing ends in 
the creation which will remain for ever unknown 
‘oman; and that we have here attained a point 
it science where the human intellect is com- 
pelled to acknowledge its weakness, and to feel 
that no conception the wildest imagination can 
form, will bear the least comparison with the 
intrinsic greatness of the subject.—Herschell’s 
Discourse on Natural Philosophy: Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 
——— 
THE POLISH WOMANS PATRIOTISM, 


OR, THE WEDDING RING. 


_“Suwloiska, open this window; J desire to die 
in the sound of the church bells.’’ 

Suwloiska had not courage to obey. She 
looked pensively at her mother. 

_ ‘My daughter is not this the Sabbath? The 
hour of prayer has come. Help thy old mother 
‘0 prostrate herself before our good God;’’ and 
pious child, the young Polish woman helped her 
mother to kneel. 

“Suwloiska, I implore, thee, my daughter, 

open this window, in order that I may hear the 
hymns of the church.” 
_ She opened the window on the public square 
in Which the church was situated, and then re- 
turned and sat down at the feet of her silent 
mother, 


Pet i I do not hear the sound of the 
hd 
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** Not hear!” 

**It is the cannon.’’ 

*< Yes, mother, they have come down from the 
steeples of the churches to kill the Russians.”’ 

** God is with us.” 

The mother listened again. 

‘* What has happened, my daughter; not a 
single chaunt, not one voice in the churcli; what 
is our priest doing?’’ 

“He has turned soldier.’’ 

*‘Let us pray to God for him. He has prayed 
for us often enough. It was he who blessed 
thy marriage, my daughter. Oh, well do I re- 
member it. Thou was’t beautiful; I had dressed 
thee myself. Then the bells rang out joyfully. 
Then on thy knees before the altar, thou did’st 
promise fidelity to thy Suwloiski.”’ 

‘‘T have kept my oath,’’ replied the young 
woman, blushing with pleasure. 

The aged mother pressed the hands of her 
daughter closely in hers—but suddenly starting, 
she exclaimed in a shrill voice, 

‘*Where is thy wedding ring?’’ 

‘“‘[ have given it away,’’ said the daughter, 
holding down her head. 

‘* Suwloiska, has God reserved such affliction 
for my old age! Oh, my daughter who has 
caused thee to forget, to such an extent, thy du- 
ties as a wife? That ring, the token of an eter- 
nal covenant between Suwloiskiand thee; what 
hast thou done with it? To whom hast thou 
given it?” 

‘* To Poland!’’ and she raised her head with 
confidence. ‘‘Our husbands are soldiers, our 
priests are soldiers, our church bells have been 
melted into cannons; our collars, our ear-rings, 
our pearls have been bartered for muskets. We 
wives, we had no longer any thing to give, and 
nevertheless, Poland lacked powder. Well 
there are six thousand of us already, who have, 
for our country, made a sacrifice of the only 
property which remained to us, that which a 
woman esteems of all ornaments the most pre- 
cious in the world, our marriage rings. We have 
given them up to purchase powder.” 

The aged mother slipped from her withered 

fingers, the golden covenant, which she had 
thought she should never part with; and after ™, 
having kissed it repeatedly, she wiped her eyes 
and said: 
** Suwloiska, take this ring; let it be seld with 
thine. Go, my daughter, tell our victory; for 
the country in which wives sell their wedding 
rings to buy powder, is free. Perish the Rus- 
sians; now, Suwloiska, open all the windows, I 
DESIRE TO DIE IN THE SOUND OF THE CAN- 
NON.” 


ne 


The great Sir William Jones was a most as- 
tonishing example of application to study in spite 
of all difficulties. His maxim was, never to ne- 
glect any opportunity of improvement which 

resented itself. It was a fixed principle with 
bim never to neglect prosecuting to a successful 
termination what he had once deliberately under- 
taken. 






















































































































































DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. — 

Ca.ruurna, the wife of Julius Czesar, was at 
once the object of his love and admiration. Her 
wit tanned, her understanding charmed, and 
her sweetness captivated the conqueror of the 
world. Her mind had been cultivated with the 
icest care, and her manners were formed upon 
the most perfect model. Anxious to promote the 
happiness of her people, she in fact became their 
idolf and it is difficult to say whether she was 
most venerated, loved, or esteemed ! 

PLAvuTINA, wife to the emperor Trajan, was 

as much celebrated for the sweetness of her 
manners, as she was for the solidity of her judg- 
ment, and the refinement of her understanding ; 
and so thoroughly was the emperor acquainted 
with the capability of her intellectual powers, 
that he always consulted her upon affairs of im- 
portance ; yet this flattering compliment to her 
abilities neither filled her with pride, or puffed 
her up with presumption; for her humility was 
equal to her penetration, and her affability to her 
judgment; and so great was the ascendancy she 
obtained over the emperor, that historians as- 
cribe many of his noble acts to the influence of 
her virtues. 
_ AGripprn a, wife of Germanicus, was a woman 
in whom were united great talents, exalted vir- 
tues, and refined delicacy. Her perfections 
were founded on an innate principle of virtue, 
which withstood the pernicious effects of bad ex- 
ample; for her mother’s character was as much 
disgraced by censure, as her own was adorned 
with praise. 

The eldest daughter of the illustrious chancel- 
lor, Thomas More, was a wise and amiable Jady. 
Her learning was almost eclipsed by her virtues. 
She corresponded in Latin with the great Eras- 
mus, who styled her the ornament of Briton. 
After she had consoled her father in prison, had 
rushed through the guards to snatch a last em- 
brace, had obtained the liberty of paying him 
funeral honours, had purchased his head with 
gold, she was herself loaded with fetters for two 
crimes—for having kept the head of her father 
as arelic, and for having preserved his books 
and writings. She appeared before her judges 
with intrepidity, justified herself with that elo- 
quence which virtue bestows on injured merit, 
commanded admiration and respect, and passed 
» the rest of her life in retirement, in melancholy, 
and in study. 

————— 
A PRUDENT TUTOR. 

ArcnpisHop Moore owed his rise in life’ to 
two accidental circumstances. The Duke of 
Marlborough required a tutor for his sons, and 
wrote to Dr. Sutton, the then Principal of Christ’s 
Church College, Oxford, to appoint a proper 
person. The Doctor selected a young man, and 
the Duke appointed a time for an interview with 
him at the College... Either in consequence of 
mistaking the hour, or from a carelessness of dis- 
Deen, be did not keep the appointment, and 

oth Dr. Sutton and the Duke grew angry. At 
this critical juncture Mr. Moore passed by the 

ouse and caught the eye of Dr. Sutton, who in- 
formed his Grace that, perhaps, it was as well the 
gentleman for whom they had so long waited in 
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as negligent with respect to his duties as he had 
been in attending to his appointment, and he 
then strongly recommended Mr. Moore to the 
Duke. is -Grace made no objection to this 
new arrangement. Mr. Moore was sent for, 
and introduced; and, before the day closed, 
every necessary preliminary was arranged. Mr. 
Moore was not only a man of very great classical 
attainments, but also a most estimable character. 
He was likewise eminently handsome; and to 
his person, rather than to his talents, he was in- 
debted for his seat on the Archepiscopal throne. 
He had been some few years the family tutor, 
when his personal attractions placed him in an 
awkward, if not a dangerous situation. One of 
the daughters of his patron became enamoured 
of him, and hinted so broadly her wishes, that 
he could not affect to misunderstand her. Ina 
short time, as the tutor did not profit by a hint, 
the lady spoke plainly. Mr. Moore could not 
return her love, and to avoid being pressed too 
closely, mentioned it in confidence to the Duke. 
His Grace was grateful, and assured Mr. Moore 
that he would never lose sight of his fortune. 
Nor did he; for, as a reward for the tutor’s de- 
clining a noble alliance, he never rested until he 
saw him installed in the See of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop acknowledged to a late Right Reve- 
rend Prelate, from whom I obtained this anec- 
dote, that had he admired the lady, he very pro- 
bably might have acted differently. 
—— 


Cowper THE Port.—Johnny of Norfolk, alias 
Dr. Johnson is a creature of extraordinary sim- 
plicity. He is not unlike Dalton the lecturer. 
He is, I believe a man of great kindness and 
worth, and even of learning. We talked much 
of Cowper. The truth respecting that extraor- 
dinary genius is, that he was a lunatic of the 
melancholy kind, with occasional lucid intervals. 
Johnny said that Cowper firmly believed that 
good and evil spirits haunted his couch every 
night, and that the influence of the last generally 
prevailed. For the last five years of his life a 
perpetual gloom hung over him; he was never 
observed to smile. 1 asked Johnny whether he 
suspected the people about him of bad intentions, 
(which seems to me the Shibboleth of insanity), 
and he told me that he very often did. “ For 
instance,” observed he, * he said there were two 
Johnnies: one the real man, the other an evil 
spirit in his shape; and, when he used to come it 
his room in the morning, he used to look me full 
in the face, inquiringly, and turn off with a look 
of benevolence or of anguish, as he thought m¢ 
a man or a devil!” He had dreadful stomach 
complaints, and drank immense quantities of ta. 
He was indulged in every thing, even in bis 
wildest imaginations. It would have been better 
if he had been regulated in all respects. The 
life and death of the philosophic Gibbon formed 
a singular contrast to those of this unhappy poet. 
Mrs. Holroyd describes him as a man of the most 
correct manners, and of the most equal temper: 
calm and rather dignified, and conversing with 
all the flow of his writings. He was devoted to 
all the comforts of life, and liked the elegancies 
and even delicacies of the table, but ate and 
drank sparingly. A few days before he died, he 





vain had disappointed them, as he might prove] conversed on a future state with Mrs. Holroyd, 
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of which he — as One having little or no hope: 
but profe that neither then, nor at any time, 
had he ever felt the horror which some express 
of annihilation.— Memoirs of Dr. Currie, by his 
Son. ' 
MATERNAL TENDERNESS.—The superiority 
of all selfish consideration which characterizes 
maternal tenderness, has often elevated the con- 
duct of women in low life, and perhaps never 
appeared more admirable than in the wife of a 
soldier of the 55th regiment, in America, during 
the campaign in 1777.—Sitting in a tent with her 
husband at breakfast,a bomb entered, and fell 
between them and a bed where their infant lay 
asleep. The mother begged her spouse would 
go around thé bomb, before it exploded, and take 
away the child, as his dress would allow him to 
pass the narrow space between the dreadful mes- 
senger of destruction and the bed. He refused, 
and left the tent, calling to his wife to haste 
away, as in less than a minute the fuse would 
communicate to the great mass of combustibles. 
The poor woman, absorbing all care in anxiety 
to save her child, tucked up her garments to 
guard against touching the Gomis snatched up 


the unconscious innocent, and was hardly out of | 


reach, when the murderous materials were scat- 
tered around. Major C , of the 55th regi- 
ment, hearing of: this action, distinguished the 
heroine with every mark of favour. She sur- 
vived many years to lament his fate at Fort 
Montgomery, in the following month of October. 


——— 


THE MURDERED LADY. 
(From the Legends of New England.) 


In the 17th century, when the sea-robbers were ra- 
vaging the commerce of Spuin, a vessel of that nation 
was bronght into the port of Marblehead, by a pirate 
brig. For the better security of its rich cargo, the un- 
fortunate crew were barbarously massacred. A lady 
was brought on shore by the pirates, and murdered, and 
afterwards buried in a deep glen or valley, at a little 
distance frown the village. The few inhabitants of the 
place, at that early period of its history, were unable to 
offer any resistance to the fierce and well armed buc- 
canecrs. ‘They heard the shrieks of the unfortunate 
lady, mingled with the savage shouts of her murderers, 
but could afford ber no succour. There is a tradition 
among some of the old inhabitants of Marblehead, that 
these sounds have been heard ever since, at intervals of 
two or three years, in the valley where the lady was 
baried. 

A dark-hulled brig at anchor rides, 
Within the still and moonlit bay, 
And round the black, portentous sides 
The waves like living creatures play!— 
And close at hand a tall ship lies— 
A voyager from the Spanish Main, 
Laden with gold and merchandize — 
She’ll ne’er return again! 


The fisher in his seaward skiff, 

Creeps stealthily along the shore, 
Within the shadow of the cliff, 

Where keel had never ploughed before; 
He turns him from that stranger bark, 

And hurries down the silver bay, 
Where, like a demon still and dark, 

She watches o’er her prey, 


* * * * 9 
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The midnight came.—A dash of oars 


‘Broke on the ocean stiliness then, 
And swept towards the rocky shores. 
The fierce wild forms of outlawed menj—~ 
The tenants of that fearful ship, : 
Grouped atrangely in the pale moonlight~ 
Dark, iron brow and bearded lip, 
Ghastly with storm and fight. 


They reach the shore,—but who is she— 
The white-robed one they bear along? 
She shrieks—she struggles to be free— 
God shield that gentle one from wrong; 
It may not be,—those pirate men, 
Along the hushed, deserted street, 
Have borne her to a narrow glen, 
Scarce trod by human feet. 


* * * * > 


And there the ruffians murdered her, 

When not an eye save Heaven’s beheld; 
Ask of the shuddering villager 

What sounds upon the night air swelled? 
W oman’s long shriek of mortal fear— 

Her wild appeal to hearts of stone— 
The oath—the taunt—the brutal jeer-- 

The pisto! shot—the grean | 


With shout and jest and losel song, 
From savage tongues which knew no rein, 
The stained with murder passed along, 
And sought their ocean home again; 
And all the night their revel come 
In hoarse and sullen murmurs on— 
A yell rang up—a burst of flame— 
‘The Spanish ship was gone! 


The morning light came red and fast 
Along the still and blushing sea, 
The phantoms of the night had pass’d— 
That ocean robber, where was she? 
Her sails were reaching from the wind, 
Her crimson banner folds were stirred, 
And ever and anon behind 
Her shouting crew were heard, 


Then came the village dwellers forth, 
And sought with fear the fatal glen; 

The stain of blood, the trampled earth, 
Told where the deed of death had been, 

They found a grave, a new made one, 
With bloody sabres hollowed out, 

And shadowed from the searching sup, 
By tall trees roundabout. 


They left the hapless stranger there— 
They knew her sleep wou!d be as well 

As if the priest had poured bis prayer 
Above her, with the funeral bell. 

The few poor rites which man can pay 
Are felt not by the lonely sleeper; 

The deaf, unconscious ear of clay, 
Heeds not the living weeper. 


They tell a tale—those sea-worn men, 
W ho dwell along that rocky coast, 
Of sights and sounds within the glen, 
Of midnight shriek and gliding ghost, 
And oh! if ever from the cbill 
And dreamless sleep the dead arise, 
That victim of unhallowed il! 
Might wale to human eyes! 


They say that often when the dawn 
Is struggling with the gloomy even; 
And over mon and star is drawa 
The curtain of a clouded heaven— 
Strange sounds swell up the narrow glen, 
As if that robber erew were there— 
The hellish laugh—the shouts of men— 
And woman’s dying prayer! 
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THE PEARL NECKLACE. 

‘© A letter from my father!’’ exclaimed the 
beautiful Grace Acton, as she languidly raised 
her fine eyes, at the entrance of a servant; ‘* but 
what is this??? as she, at the same moment, 
received a small paper. 

‘*Qh that, Ma’am, Mrs. Means’ little boy 
just gave me, and said his mother told him to 
be sure you had it before he came home.” 

“Tell him, just now I am engaged, but he 
may call this afternoon, to-morrow, any other 
time but now; and she hastened to open her 
father’s letter. The expressions of regret for 
prolonged absence, the detailed causes of it, 
and the kind admonitions it contained, were 

uickly passed over, till, just at its conclusion, 
a read with interest the few following 
lines: ‘*for the first time, for many years, I 
am from home on New Year’s morning, and 
cannot consult your taste in the selection of 
your New Year’s gift; purchase with the in- 
closed what pleases you best; but, my dear 
child, remember that on this day we should 
endeavour to make others happy, while so pro- 
fuse in the expression of our good wishes. | 
send you, too, what may answer the claims of 
charity, as well as the demands of justice; I 
need not repeat to you, that we have no,right 
to indulge our own wishes, while we withhold 
what is due to others; a mere competence is 
all I possess, but I have ever lived in conformity 
with these principles; 1 would have my child do 
the same.”’ 

«* Now,”’ thought Grace, ‘‘ the pearl necklace 
shali be mine; and this evening too, the very 
time I would have chosen for Mrs. W.’s ball, 
—how fortunate! and my father leaves it to 
my own choice too; but’’—and Mrs. Means’ 
bill, her father’s counsel flashed across her 
mind, ‘* yet, after all, what can these people 
want money so much for? they can wait a litle 
longer; next week I will—yes, next week; and 
it can make no great difference,’’ said the child 
of indulgence, as she balanced the gratification 
of her own vanity, with the comfort, perhaps 
the very existence of others. At thismoment 
visiters were announced, and disturbed, not the 
golden, but pearly visions of the young beauty; 
—nothing was talked of but the expected ball, 
the splendid preparations which had been made, 
and the strangers who were to be present; “and, 
be sure look your prettiest,’’ said one of the la- 
dies, ‘‘for we are, this evening, to see Mr. 
Eustis, the young traveller; rich, admired, with 
all the polish of foreign manners; in short, a 
very elegant young man.’; ‘‘ One, I assure you, 
that will turn the heads ofall our young lacies, 
and disappoint the hopes of some of our plod- 
ding merchants and calculating lawyers,—every 
day sort of people, as they are;” said an elderly 
lady,.as she gave Grace a very significant look. 
** At least,’’ said her auditor, haughtily, ‘* there 
is one who will make no efforts to please him.” 
What apparently trivial circumstances some- 
times determine our situations and characters 
for years, nay, even for life; ifany thing can 
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be trivial which influences the moral feelings, 
and shades the character. The admired and 
flattered Grace was too hackneyed in the Ways 
of the world, to allow it for a moment to be 
thought that any attention, or any homage 
could be sought by her, or when yielded, could 
be viewed as other than the usual incense to her 
charms; but she secretly resolved that evening 
to surpass herself,—resolved that not only the 
pearl necklace, but every thing else which could 
enhance her beauty, (at least every thing within 
the compass of her power) should be hers. The 
long expected evening at length arrived; the 
evening which was to realize or disappoint so 
many hopes of pleasure; and Grace gave a sa- 

tisfied glance at her mirror, as she fastened the 

beautiful ornament around her neck; and per. 

haps her satisfaction was increased, while she 

contrasted her own dress and figure with those 

of her pale but interesting cousin, whose simple 

white attire and retiring air, Grace thought just 

fit to pass unnoticed ina crowd. While the 

conscious beauty was thus anticipating the tri- 

umphs of vanity, the door of her apartment sud- 
denly opened, and her maid, followed by the 
poor woman whose application in the morning 
had been so cruelly evaded, entered. Her thin 
and wasted form, her threadbare clothing, con- 
trasted as they were with the comforts and e!s- 
gancies of the apartment, and the splendid attire 
of its mistress, told a tale of suffering; it whis- 
pered of the heart-broken wife and wretched 
mother; and when she spoke of her dying hus- 
band, of her children, who, with all their little 
efforts, could scarcely obtain a seanty subsist- 
ence, while their wretched parent was dying 
without those comforts which his sickly appetite 
and suffering state required; while she told of 
these, and appealed at least to the justice, if 
not to the charity of Miss Acton, for what she 
had so long withheld, reminding her of the ma- 
ny hours she had stolen from sleep, to complete 
various kinds of fine work for her; even thea 
the mind of her auditor, unmoved by distress, of 
the existence of which she could form no ides, 
and telling her that it was then quite impossi- 
ble, but next week she would positively see her, 
she stepped into the carriage, whieh was wait- 
ing at the door. The lights, the company, the 
music, and still more, the admiring glances 
which awaited her, soon banished from her 
mind all remembrance of the late scene; and 
when told that she was the evident object of at- 
traction to the elegant Eustis, she was at the 
very acme of her wishes; while a thousand vie 
sions of future splendour floated before her ia 
brilliant perspective. 

Edward Eustis, to the advantages of person 
and situation, united the highest sentiments of 
honour, an excellent heart, and a strong sense 
of the responsibility attendant upon wealth. He 
had returned, after an absence of three years, 
to New York, his native city, and which was to 
be his future residence; forming, as he had done, 
even romantic ideas of domestic happiness, he 
resolved, before he married, to study well the 
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eharacter of the woman, on whom, not only so 
much of his future happiness, but even moral 
excellence, must depend. 

On the evening of Mrs. W.’s ball he was cer- 
tainly charmed with the uncommen loveliness 
of Miss Acton’s face, as well as the polished 
ease and elegance of her manners; and day af- 
ter day, week after week, he found himself in 
her society: her beauty had thrown a spell 
around him, and while he flattered himself that 
he still retained the power of impartial judg- 
ment, every action was viewed through the me- 
dium most favolrable.to ber wishes. Every 
body, that is, every body in the fashionable 
world, the ton had decided that it was quite the 
thing; and even the envious and disappoii ted 
acknowledged they were just fitted for each 
other. They knew about as much of the fitness 
and propriety of the matter as the world usual- 
ly does, when it decides upon our character and 
intentions, and seeing only what meets the eye, 
constitutes itself a correct judge of the thousand 
nameless thoughts and motives which lie deep 
in the recesses of the heart. 

Eustis started one morning, as turning into 
the street in which Mr. Acton lived, a passing 
object brought to his recollection an old servant 
of his father’s, who had once saved his own 
life when in imminent danger; he wondered that 
he had never seen him since his return; ‘* poor 
4 fellow!”? thought he, ‘the may be sick or needy, 
and he had alwaysa spirit above asking chari- 
ty.”? Asa penalty for his past neglect, he de- 
termined to change his course, to sacrifice his 
own gratification, and seek his humble friend, 


+d ad 





ie in preference to keeping an engagement, he had 
af the day before formed with Grace: he went di- 
f rectly to the place where he had formerly lived, 
rm but was told no such person was there; his in- 
a formant could not even recollect the name, yet, 
ate on promise of a reward, believed, on second 
a thoughts, he had heard it, and at last gave the 
af information desired. As Eustis entered a low 
~ miserable dwelling, from which the cold air of 
aii awinter morning was but partially excluded, 
her, and saw, in the most abject poverty, the family 
pat vhom he had-believed at least above want, he 
the drew back, bitterly reproaching his own neglect, 
en and asking himself if he, who had so long for- 
her gotten them, had now a right to intrude upon 
aid their sorrows. But his indecision soon ceased, 
f at- as one of the poor children came up to him, and 
t the pulling his eoat, begged ‘the gentleman would 
d ¥i- come in, and do somethwg for his poor father, 
er ia fay °° @ake him well again;”’ the appeal was too 
direct to be resisted, and approaching the bed, 
. he saw the poor man indeed, in the last stages 
at ‘f consumption, At first he gave no signs of 
its a 'ecognition, and Eustis believed he had either 
“we forgotten his features, or that he was insensible 
ne 3, a> Vhat passed around him; but when he looked 
sacl again, aray of former feeling brightened his 
on Pale face, ane extending his emaciated hand, he 
° he Me cssed that of his young master. 
yt the Mt, But, my poor Robert, what has brought you 
ell t No this?’ 


The wife hastened to reply—it wasa 
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simple tale, such as the ahnals of the poor will 
often furnish. Their labour, (their only wealth,) 
while health continued, had placed them above 
want; but, about a year before, the poor man 
had fallea from a building, received a severe 
blow upon his breast, and before he had reco- 
vered from its effects, by over exertion in com- 
pleting the ornaments of a ball room, to oblige 
a young lady, one of his customers, had brought 
on his old complaints. He refused to apply for 
medical aid, denied himself even the comforts 
which his situation required, saying ‘the could 
not pay for them; that was what he blamed 
others for, and he would wait till the next week, 
or the next day; for then the young lady had 
promised to pay for his own work and that of 
his wife.’? But, when at last the physician did 
see him, he shook his head, and said, if he had 
been called before, he might soon have been 
well; but now he feared. So entirely was Eus- 
tis engrossed with the suffering objects around 
him, and with listening to the recital of their 
misfortunes, that he did not at first okserve he 
was not the only visitor in this wretched abode. 
When he did perceive Miss Worthington, the 
cousin of Grace, their mutual salutation spoke 
the surprise which each felt at their unexpected 
meeting: but not till she had retired did Eustis 
learn what had been her untiring kindness to 
the suffering man, her attention in procuring him 
comforts, her words of consolation to the wife, 
and her tenderness to the children, and how 
she had begged them all never to mention her 
cousin’s name, as the person who had caused 
them so much sorrow. 

‘** And I would’nt now, sir, but you Seem to 
care so much about our affairs, and are so kind 
to my poor husband,’’ said the woman, * and 
besides that, perhaps, you don’t know her.”’ 

Eustis started as he thought of the precipice 
on which he had stood. The spell was broken, 
an angel’s form had concealed the harshest fea- 
tures of cruel selfishness, and heartless levity» 
‘* and it was to such a being,” thought he, ‘‘that 
{ am about to commit my happiness; nay, more, 


fluenced in our feelings, in our decisions, in our 
very modes of thought, by those with whom we 
are most intimately connected? Imperceptibly 
to ourselves, but not less surely, the delicacy of 
the moral sense is blemished, and our standard 
of moral excellence lowered.”’ 

Elizabeth Worthington was the orphan niece 
of Mr. Acton. Early matured in the school of 
affliction, the best feelings in her kind heart had 
been called forth for the children of sorrow; 
she had learned to feel that it was to the resour- 
ces of her own mind, to the government of-her 
own heart, rather than to external circumstan- 
ces, that she must look for happiness. It was 
this which had preserved her from surrounding 
contagion; which had saved her from becoming 
a mere votary of pleasure, and idol of fashion, 
which had enabled her, without one thought 6f 
envy, to view the superior attractions of her cou- 





sia. Elizabeth loved Grace with all her faults, 


my very character; for are we not strongly in- _ 
















































































and would have concealed those faults from eve- | 
ry eye; for Grace, besides being the only com- 
panion of her childhood, had another powerful 
claim upon her—she was the daughter of an 
uncle, to whom she was bound by gratfttude and 
affection; and insulated as she was from nearer 
ties, her heart sought objects for its love. She 
had often seen Mr. Eustis, but ,in situations 
which were calculated to call forth nothing ei- 
ther of moral or mental superiority. She thought 
him decidedly handsome, and as the destined 
husband of her cousin, for so report said he 
would be, (and Grace herself tacitly acknow- 
ledged) she felt for hima degree of interest; 
but for this he might have mixed with the 
common visitors whom she met at her uncle’s 
house. 

But under the humble roof of poor Robert, 
around the bed of death, it was there that two 
hearts met and understood each other, which, in 
the circles of fashion, in scenes of heartless 
gaiety, might have never excited a single feeling 
of mutual interest. Eustis now wondered that 
he had never sought the society of El zabeth, 
never observed the full expression of her deep 
blue eye; never noticed that her beauty was of 
that attractive kind which, once seen, is not 
easily forgotten. 

It was on a sweet sunny morning in April, 
when every object was cheered by the return of 
spring; one of those bright days when the elas 
tie spirit of youth would imagine that this beau- 
tiful world could be the receptacle only of hap- 
* piness; and that brilliant sun, in all his course, 

™ . down on no scene of wo; it was on 
such a moriimg that, as Eustis found himself at 
the side of his h le friend, he saw a fearful 
change had been wrought; he breathed wi-h 
difficulty, and the agonies of death were upon 
him. Fora few hours life struggled, as if un- 
willing to resign its grasp—then all was calm. 
Unused to such scenes, Eustis did not at first 
a ceive that the hand which he held was cold- 

-3@f, or the face paler than before—that the spi- 
d departed. As he left the house of death, 
find full of the scene through which he had 
» passed, and entered the busy street, crowded 
* with the active and the gay, heard the varied 

sounds of business and of pleasure, and con- 

trasted them with the death of the humble poor, 
the low, miserable apartment, and the suffering 
hearts he had just left; he felt that it was for 
such scenes to teach us wisdom; he felt how vain 
is that distinction, whose duration is coeval only 
with our present existence. 
In a few months Elizabeth Worthington be- 
¢ame the wife of the admired and courted Mr. 

Eustis. Hisselection was a nine days’ wonder, 

among the husband-seeking young ladies, and 

their managing mammas; and of surprise to all, 
that he had preferred the retiring Elizabeth to 
her charming cousin; but to no one more than 

Grace herself. Her fancy thad been dazzled by 

the intended splendour of his establishment; be- 

sides, the little of heart, which flattery and the 
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ever heard of a belle dying with a broken heart! 
It was not till some time after that she learned 
the story of.Elizabeth’s charitable attention to 
Mrs. Means, of Eustis’ interest in her husband, 
and the exposure of her own injustice; and never 
till then did she acknowledge, even to herself, 
that she had paid too dearly for her pearl neck- 
lace. She still continued to haunt the scenes 
of her former triumph, unconscious that time 
will leave its ravages on earth’s fairest things 
that while all else is changing we are not sta- 
tionary. Some of her admirerg had discovered 
that they could not marry a portionless beauty, 
whose expenditure was that of an heiress; and 
others, that a beautiful set of features, and the 
eclat of marrying the most admired woman in 
the city, were not quite an ample security for 
domestic happiness. 


Mr. Eustis placed the family of his old servant 
in a situation of comfort—not one where they 
were dependent on his constant bounty, for he 
justly reasoned that the best charity is that 
which furnishes the poor with employment, and 
enables them to supply their own wants, not 
crippling their powers, and destroying their in- 
dependence, by an habitual sense of obligation, 
and while he enjoyed the delights of his own 
domestic circle, and felt that 


‘‘ There isa Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,’”’ 


he could not forget that the poor widow had 
been the instrument of saving hing from wreteh- 
edness, perhaps vice. Bf 


—— ai 


TO MISS R. S. 


I biame thee not thou dark eyed one, 
I never did nor can I now; 

I would not wrong the slenderest hair 
That clusters round thy sunny brow. 


} would not rob thy rosy cheek 

Of that bright bloom which reds it o’er; 
Nor banish from thy beauteous hip, 

The smile it long hath sweetly wore. 


Though sorrow long hath dimmed mine eye, 
And thorns of anguish torn my breast; 
Stell may)thine own fair maid enjoy 
‘The same calm unilistarbed rest. 


Though envy’s chilling breath has left © 
A withering blight upon the flower; 
*T will lift again its drooping head, 
In Friendships’ sweet reviving hour. 


Go grace the crowded hall again, 
Go shine the brightest in the dance; 
Thy form the fairest of them all, 
Thine eye which beams the sweetest glance. 


: ¢ 
Go win another captive heart, 


To bow adoring at thy shrine; 
And let another press those lips, 
Which oft I’ve fondly prest to mine. 


Yet when thy heart is dancing light, 
In pleasures gay and giddy maze; 
And young ife’s star is shining bright, 
Forget not thou the by gone days. 


OSC AR 





love of pleasure had left her, was his,—but who 
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SCOTTISH COURTSHIP. 

In a pastoral district of Dumfries-shire, there 
lived, about ten years ago, a young shepherd, 
whom, for the sake of particularity, I shall call 
Robert Thompson. His father rented one of the 
large sheep farms into which that part of the 
country is divided; and his son was entrusted 
with the “ looking of the hill,’ and the care of 
his several Shepherds. 

Robert was young, and, from the age of seven- 
teen, his time passed joyfully along, under the 
influence of a first love. ‘The object of his attach- 
ment was half a year younger than himself, and 
a truly beautiful creature. No fabled Sylvia or 
Delia ever had any right to compare with her 
for sweetness of temper, a handsome form, dark 
locks, and darker eyes, and a face which made 
every other maiden envious who beheld it. Her 
name also was a sweet one, at lezst to a Scottish 
ear—Agneés Hawthorn. She lived at a distance 
of four miles into what may be called the interior 
of the pastoral district, where her father rented 
also a large sheep farm, bordering, on the one 
side, with that of Mr. Thompson. Houses are 
always scattered in acountry of that description, 
but those of farmers in particular ; and, with the 
exception of one that intervened about midway 
betwixt them, Mr. Hawthorn and Mr. Thomp- 
son were nearest neighbours to each other. Two 
high mountains, with a valley between, reared 
themselves in opposition to Robert’s nightly 
visits to, his fair one; but he was an adept in the 
art of surmounting such obstacles, and aware of 
the endearments that awaited him beyond them, 
he valued not the mosses, the streams, or the 
rocks that lay in his path, or whether the night 
was a Clear or a gloomy one. 

No place can be desert where a beautiful 
woman resides; and upon this principle, though 
the houses around the dwelling of Agnes Haw- 
thorn were “few and far between,’ hardly a 
night passed over her head on which her dwel- 
ling was not beleaguered by a host of wooers. 
But Robert Thompson was the “ apple of her 
eye.” To him alone she would withdraw the 
curtain of the window, in order to whisper that 
her parents were not yet sleebing sound enough 
to permit her to unbar the door, or to ask him if 
no other youth was lurking near, who might dis- 
cover her exit from, or his entrance into, the 
house. ‘This was a most necessary precaution, 
and one which Robert never failed to use upon 
every visit—always encompassing the house once 
or twice before he approached the window, and 
never patlering upon the glass until he had satis- 
fied himself that no human eye was privy to his 
inovements. But men see not, like cats or owls, 
in the dark; and Robert, with all his vigilance, 
was one evening so unfortunate as to be disco- 
vered, by a party of three other shepherds, who, 
though all come a-wooing for their ** ain hand,” 
had clubbed together for the purpose of watch- 
ing, when they found their several efforts to gain 
admittance, or even an answer to their entrea- 
ties, in Vain. 

A peat stack, as is common in such places, 
was built against one of the gables of the house ; 
and upon a daiss of it, which was brought a good 
way down by frequent subtractions for the fire, 
the watchful triumvirate slyly perched them- 
selves, The colour of the peats and of their 
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clothes happened to be so similar that discovery 
was almost impossible; and there they had the 
pleasure, or rather the mortification, of seeing 
their, successful rival in a short while make his 
appearance, and, after completing his customary 
search, gain admittance at the door. They had 
no certain knowledge, however, of the person 
whom they had seen, for a plaid totally conceal- 
ed him, from the crown of the head to the knecs, 
But whomsoever he might be, they were resolved 
for once to turn the sweets of his courtship into 
bitterness. | 

No sooner had the door been cautiously closed, 
and all within sunk into perfect stillness, than 
the whole three, with a heavy tramp, advanced 
to the window; and, wetting the tips of their 
fingers, and rubbing them repeatedly along the 
gue, kept up a squeaking noise—so loud as to 

e heard at a considerable distance. The lovers 
were, by this time, seated at the parlour table, 
with a candle burning before them. A large 
oaken press, di§playing on its front the rude 
carving of former times, stood behind them in a 
corner, from which the young and innocent 
Agnes had taken, in the open simplicity of her 
affection, a new sk handkerchief, on which, 
with nice art, she had sewed the name of her Ro- 
bert; and this she had just presented to him, and 
breathed a wish that he would wear it for her 
sake. 

Robert had pressed the sweet lips by which 
the wish was uttered, and was cradling her head 
upon his breast, and vowing how much, for hém,, 
sake, he valued the present, when the sound o 
the spies without interrupted him—* Do you 
hear that?” said Agnes starting., “Can it be © 
the tread of men, or do you’ think it is some of — 
the cattle that lie without?” , 

** | saw nobody when | came Hm , 

some of the cattle.” The loud eaking upon 
the glass of the window. instant lved thei 
doubts. ‘‘ You have been observed,” said Agnes, 
alarmed. ‘‘ Some men were here before you 
came, and tapped long at the window without my 
answering them; and they have no doubt Leen 
watching, and now mean to be revenged.” 
. “ It can only be me that they wish to molest,” 
rephed Robert, with an encouraging smile; 
“and,” added he, rising and casting his plaid 
over the !eft shoulder, and knotting it beneath 
his right arm, “if I can only get out to the bent, 
they’ll be fleeter than any person I have yet seen 
if they catch me.” ae ; 

“ Stay,” said Agnes, clinging to his arm.— 
*“ They may cause a stone, or poreee a shot to 
overtake you, if their feet fail them in the chase. 
And who knows but they may be ready at the 
door to seize you, the moment it is opened ?” 

‘‘ But then your father and mother will be 
awakened; ard I would rather run the greatest 
risk without, than be taken by them within.” | 

«‘ ] have many a bye corner where I can hide 
you till all danger is past. Do stay, 1 beseech” 

ou!” 
ar No, no. The consequences to you might be 
worse than you are aware of; ‘and J will never 
seek my own safety at the hazardof yours. | 
will make my escape in spite of them.” 

Agnes had ho time to reply, for the noisc 
which the fellows were now ee without, 
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had already caused a stir in the bed. r of 






























her father and mother. ‘ What’s a’ this din 
about?” had been twice demanded, in a_half- 
sleeping tone, by Mr. Hawthorn; and Mrs. Haw- 
thorn was heard to be out of bed, and rumaging 
about in search of a candle.-—Robert pressed the 
hand of his Agnes in silence, and, snatching his 
thick hazel staff, proceeded to the door, which he 
quietly and quickly opened, and was out upon 
the hill side in aninstant. The three spies, who 
expected no such thing, and who were congre- 
gated around the window at a short distance 
from the door, stood for a moment gazing upon 
one another with astonishment, before they re- 
covered presence of mind to start in pursuit.— 
* He’s out! he’s out !”’, was their first exclama- 
tion; when away they darted after him, each 
casting over his shoulder the end of his plaid, 
and holding his eudgel horizontally by the middle 
of his right hand. A low hill, with a gentle ac- 
clivity, lay before the house of Mr. Hawthorn, 
over which was the path that Robert, every night, 
trod to visit his daughter; and in this direction 
he now led out his pursuers, in his way home- 
wards. He had gained about twenty paces on 
his first starting, and it was evident, as he as- 
cended the hill, that he was capable of still in- 
creasing the distance. 

With what joy did Agnes behold him, as she 
stood trembling in the threshold of the door, 
stretching away, like a deer, before his pursuers, 
and setting their cries and menaces at defiance ! 
The house looked towards the south; the moon 
had about an hour previous risen opposite to 
where Agnes was standing; and, by her pale 
cloudless light, the anxious maiden was enabled 
to mark, with considerable precision, the motions 
and progress of her lover, and of those who fol- 
lowed him. But, as they neared the summit of 
the hill which formed her horizon, the figures of 
the whole be@ame more indistinct, and their re- 
spective distances less discernible. The hill was 
level for a short breadth on the top; and as Ro- 
bert, from the moment of his setting foot upon 
the edge of this table-land, appeared, at a dis- 
tance, to be standing while passing over it, Ag- 
nes beheld, with inexpressible anguish the forms 
of his three foes, emerging in the weather-gleam 
and apparently approaching him, until at last the 
whole group melted away like apparitions before 
the horizon. 

* He’s caught! he’s murdered !” was her first 
exclamation, as she sprang from the door, and 
ran with unconscious speed towards the summit 
of the hill. Her parents were by this time a- 
foot, with two shepherds and a female servant, 
who rushed out also on hearing the wild cry of 
Agnes, whom they fancied to be in bed. But 
their surprise, and the bewilderment of mind 
which people feel, on being suddenly roused 
from profound slumber, prevented them from 
perceiving the course which the hapless girl had 






s » taken, until distance rendered her invisible. ‘Then 


~ asad and unavailing search through and around 
the premises, was all they could resolve upon. 
Agnes, in the meantime, had run, or rather 
flown, to the opposite side of the hill, at the foot 
of which lay a deep linn, with a burn leaping 
along its rocky bottom, at a depth of many fa- 
thoms from the edge of the precipices that on 
either side overhung it. The water was mur- 
muring solemnly throngh the stillness of the night; 
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the low breeze was sighing plaintively among the 
hazels and rowan-trees, that waved like spectres 
beneath the moon beams over the hideous chasm 
which their foliage partly concealed, and as, on 
reaching the summit, no mortal was visible to the 
eye of Agnes, the impressiveness of the scene 
hushed at once the tumult of her feelings, and 
awakened her to a sense of her lonely situation. 
Her limbs, which but a little before seemed pos- 
sessed of more than human swiftness, now felt 
the palsying effects of their late efforts; and her 
spirit, subdued by apprehension for her lover’s 
fate, and the awe which crept upon her in the 
midst of her solitude, completely annihilated her 


‘energy. She fainted and sunk upon the hill side, 


where nearly half an hour passed over her before 
recollection returned. 

** | will search for him in the linn.” were the 
first words she uttered to herself, as she rose 
from the spot on which she had fallen, and pro- 
ceeded feebly to execute her purpose. ‘* Surely,” 
said she, in a half audible voice, while descend- 
ing to the bottom of the chasm, by a steep and 
difficult path which she had chanced to discover 
—‘ Surely nothing unearthly will harm me in 
this awful place, since spirits know the errand 
on which I am come!” 

** Nor nothing human either, my dear girl,” 
said a person at her side in a low voice, who rose 
up in a crouching position, and caught her in his 
arms. Agnes shrieked, but the sound was imau- 
dible; for the unknown, anticipating’such a re- 
sult, had thrown a fold of his plaid over her 
mouth. “ For the love of heaven, my angel, be 
silent!” said the stranger, whispering in her ear, 
and folding her still closer in his embrace. ‘ Do 
you not know your Robert? I thoughtmy whis- 
pering had been more familiar to you. But how, 
in the name of wonder, have you come here?” 
This was a question which Agnes was in no ca- 
pacity to answer; for this discovery had so 
wrought upon her feelings, that for a long time 
she lay utterly speechless upon his breast. At 
length she recovered so far as to be able to arti- 
culate, “* I came to seek for you. Oh, let us 
leave this, and return home; I am dying with 
fatigue and terror.” 

** We will, shortly ; but we are watehed at pre- 
sent; and how you have got in here unnoticed is 
perfectly miraculous. Do you perceive the point 
of that rock opposite, which almost overhangs us 
here on this side of the burn?” ‘ 1 do,” was the 
reply. ‘ Well,’ continued Robert, * one of the 
fellows is perched there, to trace me, if possible, 
within the linn, for they saw me entering it, and 
seem to be perfectly aware that I am at no great 
distance. ‘The other two are stationed above us 
on this side; and unless we cam find some way 
of getting out either above or below the place 
where you entered, we must assuredly be taken. 
Weare safe enough so long as we remain here, 
however, for they know what advantage I have 
over them should they offer to descend, This 
pool at our feet should receive the whole three, 
were they to approach me.” 

‘“* Agnes was convinced: of their danger; but 
from having got in unmolested, she was of opinion 
that to get out in the same manner was possible, 
and she therefore urged her lover to the under- 
taking. ‘ I look upon my own danger as of no 
consequence,” was Robert’s reply to this ¢n- 
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treaty ; “ indeed, until you appeared, I consider- 
ed the whole affair as a matter of amusement. 
But now, with my dear Agnes under my protec- 
tion, the case is altered. 1 cannot think of plac- 
ing you in danger where the odds is so much 
against me.” 

* They will not harm a woman,” returned she, 
* and neither shall they you, if prayers and tears 
have any avail, should we happen to be caught.’ 

* Before you utter prayers or shed tears for 
me,” said Robert proudly, ** I shall be past the 
power of hearing them. Come! for you are in 
so faint and agitated a state, that there is as much 
danger in remaining here, as in facing the mean 
fellows who have shown so much enmity towards 
me.” 

With his arm round her waist to support her, 
he now left his hiding place, and with some difli- 
culty reached the brew of the linn. “ Ho, watch 
there!” cried the spy from the opposite side; “ I 
see him; he’s beside you.” A moment's time was 
not to be lost. Robert placed the fainting Agnes 
on the ground and springing forward upon the 
two fellows as they started from their lair, he 
with one push precipitated them both ever the 
precipice into the the deep pool beneath. 

“ Curse you for a murderer !” exclaimed their 
companion across the linn, while the loud plunge 
‘of the hapless wights half drowned his voice, 
‘ You have killed them! Their bleod be on your 
head !” 

“T have only ducked them well, as you should 
also be,” replied Robert ina half-merry and half- 
angry tone. Then snatching up his Agnes, who 
was not yet so far recovered as to know what 
had passed, he made for the top of the hill with 
all possible speed. When there, a cry or two 
brought the whole of Mr. Hawthorn’s distressed 
family around him, to whom, as they proceeded 
towards the house, he related the whole of the 
adventure, and frankly avowed his love for the 
fond and faithful Agnes. ‘The parents were un- 
able to reprove the romartic pair, while rejoic- 
ing at the recovery of their daughter; and 
though Mrs. Hawthorn once or twice endea- 
voured to knit her brows, and utter something of 
a“ serious and weighty nature,” she was ob- 
ged to content herself with remarking : ‘* Weel, 
weel, bairns, young folk maun hae their daffin 
out; an’ if ye like ane anither as ye say, dinna 
keep ye’r meeting any langer secret te be rin- 
nin’ ye’rsel’s into pliskits o’ this sort again.” 
Her advice was gratefully received and faithfully 
followed; and in a few months mere, Robert had 
only to remain by his own fireside when he wish- 
«1 to enjoy the company and conversation of his 
Agnes, 

——- 


THE DEAD ENGINEER. |. 

Tue following anecdote, strongly illustrative 
of eastern superstition and eastern tyranny, is 
related in the M33. of Bishop Heber’s Journal. 
Soine circumstances induced the editor to omit 
its pubheation, the principal of which was, that, 
as the king of Oude.was then living, and was in 
the habit of making his aides-de-camp translate 
Raglish books inte Hindostanee for bis informa- 
uon, she apprehended that the engineer, whose 
history it relates, might again fall under the 


power of the favourite. That fear having been | 
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removed by the king’s death and the immediate 
dismissal from power of Hukeem Mendee, the 
prime minister, she no longer hesitates to re- 
late it. ‘ Many whimsical stories are current in 
Lucknow respecting the foibles and blindness of 
the poor king, and the rascality of his favourite. 
His fondness for mechanics was very great. In 
trying some experiments of this nature, he 
fell in with a Mussulman engineer of pleasing 
address and ready talent, as well as considerable 
though unimproved genius for such pursuits. 
The king took so much delight in conversing 
with this man, that the minister began to fear a 
rising competitor, as well knowing that the mean- 
ness of his own birth and functions had been no 
obstacle to his advancement. He therefore sent 
the engineer word, ‘if he were wise to leave 
Lucknow.’ The poor man did so, removed to 
a place about ten miles down the river, and set 
upa rp there. The king, on inquiring after 
his humble friend was told that he was dead oi 
cholera; ordered a gratuity to be sent to his wi- 
dow and children—and no more was said. Du- 
ring these last rains, however, the king sailed 
down the river in his brig of war, as far as the 
place where the new shop stood: he was struck 
with the different signs of neatness and ingenuity 
which he observed in passing—made his men 
draw into shore—and to his astonishment, saw 
the deceased engineer, who stood trembling, and 
with Joined hands, te receive him. After a shor} 
explanation, he ordered him to come on board— 
returned in high anger to Lucknow—and calling 
the minister, asked him again if it were certain 
that such a man was dead. *‘ Undoubtedly !’ was 
the reply. ‘I myself ascertained the fact, anc 
conveyed your majesty’s bounty to the widow 
and children.’ ‘ Hurumzada,’ said the king. 
bursting into a fury—— look there, and never see 
my face more!’ The vizier turned round and 
saw how matters were circumstanced. With a 
terrible glance, which the king could not see, 
but which spoke volumes to the poor engineer, 
he imposed silence on the latter; then, turning 
round again to his master, stopping his nose, and 
with many muttered exclamations of, ‘ God be 
merciful! Satan is strong! In the name of God, 
keep the devil from me!’ he said— I hope your 
majesty has not touched the horrible object ?’— 
‘Touch him" said the king, ‘ the sight of him is 
enough to convince me of yaur rascality.’ * Istu- 
firullah!’ said the favourite; ‘and does not your 
majesty perceive the strong smell of a dead car 
cass!’ The king still stormed; but his voice fal- 
tered, and curiosity and anxiety began to mingle 
with his indignation. ‘ It is certain, refuge of thc 
world!’ resumed the minister, ‘ that your ma- 
jesty’s late engineer, with whom be peace! i 
dead and buried; but your slave knoweth not 
who hath stolen his body from the grave, or whet 
vampire it is who now inhabits it to the terror oi 
all good Mussulmans. Good were it, that he 
were run through with a sword before your ma; 
icsty’s face, if it were not unlucky to shed bloo:' 
in the auspicious presence. I pray your majesty , 
dismiss us; I will see him conducted back to m 
grave; it may be that when that is opened he ma: 
enter it again peaceably. The king, confused 
and agitated, knew not what to te or order. 
The attendants led the terrified mechanic out 0; 
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the room; and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore with a horrible oath, that, ‘if he did not 
et himself on the other side of the company’s 
rontier before the next morning, if ever he trod 
the earth again, it should be as a vampire in- 
deed !’ 

This is, I think, no bad specimen of the manner 
in which an absolute sovereign may be per- 
suaded out of his own senses.” 


—= > —————— 


CompETITION oF Porets.—“O, weel befa’ the 
Maiden gay.” This song was written at Ellery, 
Mr. Wilson’s seat in Westmoreland, where a 
number of my very best things were written.— 
There was a system of competition went on 
there, the most delightful that l ever engaged in. 
—Mr. Wilson and { had a Queen’s Wake every 
wet day; a fair set-to who should write the best 
poem between breakfast and dinner; and, if | 
am any judge, these friendly competitions pro- 
duced several of our best poems, if not the best 
ever written on the same subjects befyre. Mr. 
Wilson, as well as Southey and Wordsworth, 
had all of them a way of singing out their poetry 
in a loud, sonorous Key, which was very impres- 
sive, but very ludicrous. Wilson at that period 
composed all his poetry by going over it in that 
sounding strain; and, in our daily competitions, 
although our rooms were not immediately ad- 
joining, I always overheard what progress he 
was making. When he came — any grand 
idea, he opened upon it full swell, with all the 
energy of a fine fox-hound ona hot trail. If I 
heard many of these vehement aspirations, they 
weakened my hands and discouraged my heart, 
and I often said to myself, “‘Gude faith, it’s a o’er 
wi’ me for this day!’ When we went over the 
poems together in the evening, I was always 
anxious to learn what parts of the poem had ex- 
cited the sublime breathings which I had heard 
at a distance, but he never could tell me. There 
was aanother symptom. When we metat din- 
ner-time, if Mr. Wilson had not been successful 
in pleasing himself, he was desperate sulky for 
awhile, though he never once missed brighten- 
ing up, and making the most of the subject. 1 
never saw better sport than we had in comparing 
these poems. How manfully each stood out for 
the merits of his own! But Mrs. Wilson gene- 
rally leaned to my side, nominally at least. I 
wrote the ‘Ode to Superstition” there, which, to 

ive Mr. Wilson justice, he wares of most 
Bit civccally. He wrote “The Ship of the De- 
sert” against it; a thing of far greater splendour, 
but exceedingly extravagant.—James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


—_— 


Discovery or THE GuLF oF VeNICcE.— 
Proceeding along the coast, Ojeda, arrived at a 
vast deep guif, resembling a tranquil lake; en- 
tering which, he beheld on the eastern side a 
village, the construction of which struck him 
with surprise. {t consisted of twenty large hou- 
ses, shaped like bells, and built on piles driven 
into the bottom of the lake, which in this part 
was limpid, and of but little depth, Each house 
was provided with a drawbridge, and with ca- 
noes, by which the communication was carried 


OF VENICE—TO MISS E. D. 


city, Ojeda gave to the bay the name of the 
Gulf of Venice: and it is called at the present 
day Venezuela, or little Venice; the Indian 
name was Coquibacoa. When the inhabitants 
beheld the ships standing into the bay, looking 
like wonderful and unknown apparitions from 
the deep, they fled with terror to their bouses, 
and raised the drawbridges. The Spaniards re- 
mained for a time gazing with admiration at this 
amphibious village, when a squadron of canoes 
entered the harbor from the sea. On beholding 
the ships they paused in mute astonishment; and 
on the Spaniards attempting to approach them, 
paddled swiftly to shore, and plunged into the 
forest. They soon returned with sixteen young 
girls, whom they conveyed in their canoes to 
the ships, distributing four on board of each, 
either as peace offerings, or as tokens of amity 
and kindness. The best of understanding now 
seemed to be established; and the inhabitants 
of the village came swarming about the ships in 
their canoes, and others swimming in great 
nursbers from the shores. The friendship of the 
savages, however, was all delusive. On a sud- 
den, several old women at the doors of the hou- 
ses uttered loud shrieks, tearing their hair in 
fury. It appeared to be a signal for hostility— 
The sixteen nymphs plunged into the sea and 
made for shore; the Indians in the canoes caught 
up their bows and discharged a flight of arrows; 
and even those who were swimming, brandished 
darts and lances, which they had hitherto con- 
cealed beneath the water. Ojeda was for a 
moment suprised at seeing war thus starting up 
on every side, and the very sea bristling with 
weapons. Manning his boats, he immediately 
charged amongst the thickest of the enemy, 
shattered and sunk several of their canoes, kill- 
ed twenty Indians, and wounded many more, 
and spread such a panic among them, that most 
of the survivors flung themselves into the sea 
and swam to shore. Three of them were taken 
prisoners, and two of the fugitive girls, and were 
conveyed on board of the ships, where the men 
were put in irons. Ojeda had but five men 
wounded in the affray, a!l of whom recovered. 
He visited the houses—but found them abat- 
doned and destitute of booty; notwithstanding 
the unprovoked hostility of the mhabitants, he 
spared the buildings, that he might not cause 
useless irritation along the coast.—The Family 
Library, Vol. XVIII. 
comewsnenllineiniinity 
TO MISS E. D, 
There is an eye whose shaded light, 
A liquid lustre shews; 


There is a cheek whose soften’d white, 
Would shame the gaucy rose. 


The pert, the bright blue sparkling eye, 
The brow of mirth may grace, 

The health may lend its deepest dye, 
To deck the Rustic’s face. 


But ‘tis not then, that Love would seck, 
For feeling’s favorite shrine; 
Oh no! ’tis on thy pure pale cheek, 





oa. From these resemblances to the Italian 


’Tis in such eyes as thine, A. © 
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From the Medical Flora of the United States, 


By C. S. RaFringesQue. 
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PANAX QUINQUEFOLIU™M. 

Names. American Ginseng. Fr. Ginseng d’Ame- 
rque, Vulear. Ginseng-root, Ninsin, Garantogen, Red- 
berry, Fiye-fingers, Gensang. : 

Classif. Nat Ord: Araliacea. Pentandria digynia L. 

Genus Panax. Calyx superior five toothed. Corol- 
la of five petals. Stamens five. Styles two; berry two 
seeded; some flowers on'y staminate, or with one or 
three styles and seeds. é 

Sp. Panax Quingucfolium. Root fusiform, wrinkled; 
stem with three verticillate leaves, digitate with five 
unequal petiolate folioles, umbel central pedunculate.— 
Many varieties. 

DESCRIPTION of the variety Amertcanum. Root 
perennial, fleshy, yellowish white, fusiform, wrinkled 
transversely, often forked, sometimes fasciculated in two 
or three spindles, ending in thick fibres, from two to six 
mcheslong. Stem one or two feet high, simple, erect, 
round, smooth, divided into three petioles, and a central 
peduncle at the end, petioles swelled at the base, bear- 
ing five folioles, each also petiolated, (sometimes only 
three, very seldom seven,) unequal, smooth, with some 
scattered bristles on the veins above; the two lower ones 
very small oval acuminate, the three middle ones larger, 
cuneiform or oblong, broader above, accuminate; all 
with sharp equal serratures, except at the base; flowers 
m a globose umbel, supported by a central erect pedun- 
ele, and ashort involucrum, subulate; these flowers are 
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small, with white petals; ovary oval, adherent, with a 
five toothed calyx, and two styles clavate recurved; pe~- 
tals five, oval, oblong, ebtuse; five erect stamens, with 
round anthers; fruit, red berries, commonly bilobed, 
with two semi-globose seeds; sometimes only one style, 
and a dimidiate berry, or three styles with a trilobe and 
three seeded berry; some flowers are abortive, or simply 
staminate, and some plants produce only such with lar- 
ger petals; calyx nearly entire, &c. 

HISTORY. This plant is the famous Ginseng of the 
Chinese, whose name, meaning man’s health, has been 
adopted in English and French. ‘The Manchus call it 
Orhota, meaning Queen of plants. The Jesuits, who 
had known this plant in Tartary, found it afterwards in 
Canada, towards 1718, and a profitable trade was begun 
with China, which has since undergone mapy fluctua- 
tions. In 1748, the root sold over one dollar the Ib. in 
Canada, and nearly five dollars in China; it has since 
been reduced as low as twenty-five cents, and some 
shipments to China have not paid the cost and duties. 
The Chinese, who have many kinds of Ginseng, ad- 
mitted the American, but soon found out that it was 
aninferior kind. The large yellow forked roots, and 
those dried in their peculiar manner so as to be semi- 
transparent, were, and are yet, the most saleable. 

The American Ginseng has the same form, taste, 
and smell; it must, therefore, possess nearly the same 
properties, although in an inferior degree perhaps; our 
Indian tribes did employ them; we may thus avail our- 
selves of them, and their cheapness ought not to make 
them the less available, as probably larger doses will 
answer all the indications. The Huron tribes call this 
root Garantogen, meaning root like aman. They are 
scattered ail over the Northern and Western Siates, 
from Canada to Missouri and Alabama, also in the Al. 
Ieghany mountains as far as Carol.na; the first variety 
is the most common, the second is found in Pennsylva- 
nia, and the South, seldom mixed with the other.— 
‘hey are rare plants in some parts, while in some dis- 
tricts they were very abundant, del:ghting chiefly in 
deep and rich woods; but they have been nearly extir- 
pated from several places by the collectors, and the an- 
nual supply is now much lessened, coming chiefly from 
the remote western regions, It may soon be needful to 
cultivate them, which can easily be done, by transplan- 
tation, and the Shakers have begun the attempt, under 
the shade of trees. These plants are, however, of very 
slow growth, the shoots of the three first years has only 
one leaf, from four to seven years only two, and at eight 
years of age the root sends forth the three leaves, and 
begins to blossom; it is stated that when twenty years 
old, it often acquires four leaves, and even seven folioles 
in each leaf. All the roots that have not blossomed are 
smal!, and of little value; the best for use must be from 
ten to fifteen years old, The stem and leaves are also 
useful; but the berries are of no use, and not even edible, 
‘The blessoms appear in the spring, and the berries are 
ripe in the summer; they require two years to germinate. 

PROPERTIES. ‘The roots have a pleasant campho- 
rated smell; the taste is sweet and pungent, with a dight 
degree of aromatic bitterness. They area fine gentle 
and agreeable stimulant, both fresh and dry; also ner- 
vine, cordial, restorative, analeptic, demuicent, eduleo- 
rant, expectorant, stomachie, attenuant, deobstruent, 
&e. They owe their active properties to a peculiar 
substance, very similarto camphor, which I call Pana. 
cine, white, pungent, soluble in alcohol and water, and 
more fixed than camphor; they contain also a volatile 
oil, sugar, mucilage resin, &c. is 

This is one of the plants upon which I have made 
many experiments, and ascertained that some of the 
properties ascribed to the roots by the Chinese are not 
exaggerated, although I cannot vouch for the whole. i 
shall, therefore, begin by giving the Chinese account of 
them. ‘The Chinese medical writers, who have written 





volumes on these roots, say that the test of the best kinds 
consist in not feeling tired by walking while you chew 



















































































































































them or even keep them in your mouth. Our American 
inseng cannot stand this test, I believe. The best Gin- 
seng warms the cold stomach and bowels; it cures the sto- 
mach-ache, disorders and obstructions in the breast. It at- 
tenuates the blood and humours,revives the body, repairs 
emaciaiion and debility, sustains excessive labours of the 
body and mind, preventing weariness and dejection, It 
enches thirst, and assuages hunger. It prevents drop- 
sies.and obstructions of the vessels and bowels. It fortifies 
a weak stomach and weak lungs. It gives appetite, and 
assists digestion, preventing troublesome d:eams. fainting 
fits, palpitations and sudden frights. [t renovates the vita! 
spirits, dilates the heart, clears the sigh', strengthens the 
Judgment, making the body light and active, and the 
mind stronger and vigorous. It invigorates old people, 
and prolongs their life. It is useful for feeble breathing, 
short breath and asthma. It removes all the disorders 
' of weakness and debility, nay, is also aphrodisiac, and 
_eures hypochondriacal, nervous, and hysterical affec- 
tions. It removes also vertigo, dimness. hezd-ache, te- 
nesmus, fainting, sweating, fevers, windy bowels, dys- 
pepsia, and vomiting, &c. Such are the wonderful pro- 
perties ascribed to this plant by the Chinese authors, after 
the experience of 2000 years or more. The physicians 
often unife it to orange peel, ginger, liquorice, cinna- 
mop, peach-kernals, honey, &c. to aid the effects, and 
they prescribe it in powders, electuary, extract, pills, 
and decoction. The enly detrimental property ascribed 
to it, is that the excessive use may bring on bemorr- 
hage. The roots are earefu'ly dricd over a decoction 
of millet, and afterwards in the sun to give them a yel- 
low and horny appearance, which, with a large size, 
are the three requisite qualities of the roots. Dose about 
adrachm. 

These properties must more or less belong also to our 
American kinds; nay, the Chinese consider the Com- 
frey root as often equivalent to Ginseng. ‘The Ginseng 
appears to partake of the properties of camphor, vale- 
rian, gedoary, rosemary, and comfrey, of which it may 
be the substitute. ‘he European and American pbysi- 
cians who have tried ours, differ in opinion on the sab- 

ject, which may be ascribed to some using only young 
or bad roots. Many consider it as a mere aromatic de- 
mulcent; others asa gentle siimulant, or recommend it 
in nervous disorders, debility, marasm, and the senile, 
cough. The Indians of Canada and our empirics use it 
for asthma, weak stomach, debility, pains in the bones, 
excessive venery, gravelly complaints, &c. It is often 
used as a masticatery and answers the purpose of An- 
gelica, as arestorative stomachic. A tincture is used 
by drunkards. The watery decoction preserves all the 
properties as well as the extract, which is a very good 
preparation. In my experiments, I have chiefly used 
the powder, mixed with equal quantity of honey or su- 
gar candy in powder. I have found it a good stomachic, 
restorative, and nervine remedy. It acts upon the ner- 
vous system in a mild manner, and revives it, Our 
American Ginseng is so mild that it may he used in 
pretty large doses, nay, as far as an ounce. Dr. Cutler 
and Dr, Greenway have long ago stated to have found it 


_ @ useful. even in smali doses of ten to twenty grains, in 


convulsions, vertigoes, nervous. affections, palsy, and 
even dysentery. The teaves form a very grateful medi- 
cal tea, which is reserved for the noble and wealthy in 
China; ours make equally good tea, and are sometimes 
used in Canada, Kentucky, and Virginia. Dr. Hales, of 
Troy, has used the roots and leaves as a good analeptic 
and restorative in fevers. Some Indians have a notion 
that it makes women fruitfa!. This article appears, 
therefore, to deserve further attention, instead of total 
neglect. 
——y 

Diversity or Counrenance.—The diversity 
of the human countenance is a standing wonder, 
introduced into conversation like the state of the 
weather, when the company have nothing else 
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tosay. Pious persons consider it a wise allot- 
ment of Providence; preventing knaves from 
getting every thing into their own hands, &c. 
Indeed, a lawyer, who is to take a rogue and do 
the best he can for him, would have but little 
trouble if he could prove, that somebody else who 
looked exactly like him, was at the same time in 
the same place. How provoking it would be to 
have one’s reputation depending on the conduct 
of some half-dozen persons? A new kind of 
Temperance Societies would then have to be 
formed, by those resembling one another; the 
present would not answer. _ Notwithstanding, all 
the wisdom which may be expended on this sub- 
ject by some, there are others, lovers of fun, who 
will obstinately persist in laughing at some of 
the variations on Adam’s physiognomy : a philo- 
sopher who considered this subject as a philoso- 
pher should consider it, gravely, contrived a way 
to prevent queer faces from appearing amon? 
the next generation; it was to have moulds made 
of different sizes, and handsome shape, to be 
worn by infants and children: thus, forcing the 
features to grow properly. If this was tried, and 
succeeded, its success was kept a secret; but, 
perhaps the modeller waits till some of his prote- 
gees are grown, when he will appear, get a pa- 
tent, and astonish the world. 

Peter, a phrenologist, who has great faith in 
his art, confesses of late, that though he can tell 
a person’s disposition by the shape of his face 
and head, he can by no means tell his business. 
We had a friend John, who argues stronzly, that 
like a dream, it must be taken by contraries. 
To prove this, he desired Peter, when they were 
recently walking together to guess the occupa- 
tion of the persons they met, who were known 
to him, but strangers to Peter. The first sub- 


ject they came across was a large fine-looking 


person. Peter took him at once for a military 
man; but instead of being an officer of war, he 
worthily discharged the duties of Justice of the 
peace: the next was alittle man, who but for 
the richness of his dress would have been sup- 
posed half starved; as this was not observed in 
the examination of his face, he was pronounced 
not to have any particular business, and this was 
true, for he had always rolled in wealth: another 
with a grave and sedate face appeared to Peter 
to be a minister; he was a comic actor of emi- 
nence. Though almost discouraged, he deter- 
mined to try Once more and succeeded with 2 
musician; though he did not look as if there was 
music in his sonl,; yet his face was drawn in 2 
knowing way, not to be imitated by one of ano- 
ther craft. The last one tried, and unsuccess- 
fully, was a tall and gaunt man; Peter supposed 
him a farmer, (though after hearing his name, he 
thought he recollected seeing a little roguery in 
his eye.) it was neither more nor less than our 
redoubted friend Enoch Timbertoes, who specu- 
lates a ** little.” 


Then Peter, quoting the old adage, “it’s a bad 
rule that won’t work both ways,” desiréd Jobn 
to take his place and decypher if he could, the 
occupations of those with whom he was not ac- 
quainted; after missing two or three times, he 
“ave it up,” pot altogether well pleased with 
the conundrum, * You see his face; what does 
he do?” 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








An ImpupEent Dun.—The late Sir Robert 
Henley, who was constantly pretty much in 
debt, walking one day with two or three other 
gentlemen, in the park, was accosted by a 
tradesman, who took him aside for a minute or 
two; and when the baronet rejoined his com- 
pany he seemed to be in a great passion, which 
his friends taking notice of, asked what was the 
matter? Why, the rascal, said he, has been 
dunning me for money I have owed him these 
seven years, with as much impudence as if it 
was a debt of yesterday. 





A Lawyer’s Letrrer.—tThe following is 
said to be the copy of a letter sent by a mem- 
ber of the legal profession to a person who was 
indebted to one of his clients:—‘*‘ Sir I am de- 
sired to apply to you for £20 due to my client, 
Mr. Jones: if you send me the money by this 
day week, you will oblige me; if not, [ will 
oblige you. 

Nor BAD AT ALL.—A person stepped into 
our office, a few days since, who appeared 
about three sheets in the wind, and very good 
humouredly accosted us: ‘Does thee know my 
wife Becky?’ We told him we did not. ‘Well,’ 
he continued, ‘ she’s a most desperate ornery 
woman.’ To our inquiry, why be married her, 
if such was the case, he replied, ‘ because she 
makes such good apple-dumplings.’ 

WuHIcH I§ THE MOST ExpEnsive?—Some 
twenty years ago, there lived in Berkshire coun- 
ty, Mass. two physicians of considerable skill 
andeminence. One of them used no spirituous 
liquer—the other drank freely; and while the 
one had acquired considerable property,the other 
remained poor. Meeting each other one day, 
when the former was returning from a distant 
town with a richly painted and well made car. 
rage, the latter accosted him thus:—‘ Doctor 
B——, how do you manage to ride in a carriage 
painted in so costly a manner? I have been in 

practice as long and extensively as you, and 
Sharge as much; but I can hardly live and drive 
inold one.” The paint on my carriage,’ he 
replied, * did’nt cost half as much as the paint 
on your face!’ 





Asan illustration of the forbearance of the 
{roeps, on the second of the memorable ‘‘ three 
days in Paris,’’ the following incident is related, 
which we copy from an article in the last Quar- 
erly Review: ** A shop-keeper near the Buule- 
vard, came from his house, and, taking delibe- 
tate aim, fired on one of the mounted officers, 
who was at the head of the party—he missed 
him and run off, but, as soon as he had re-loaded 
his gun, returned, and again fired and again 
hissed; upon which the officer rode up to him, 
ind instead of cutting him down, as might have 
been expected, he said to him quietly, ‘ Now, 
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my friend, you have shown that you are a bad 
marksman; had you not better stick to your 
shop?’ ’’ 

‘I Say.’—A gentleman, who was in the habit 
of larding his discourse with the expression ‘I 
say,’ having been informed by a friend that a 
certain individual had made some ill-natured re- 
marks upon this peculiarity, took the opportu- 
nity of addressing him in the following amusing 
style of rebuke:—‘I say, sir, I hear say you say 
I say ‘I say’ at every word [ say. Now, sir, 
although I know I say ‘I say’ at every word I 
say, still I say sir, it is not for you to say I say 
‘I say’ at every word I say.’ 





GamBiinc.—The following anecdote of a no- 
bleman still living, though not of recent occur- 
rence, refers to a circumstance which actually 
took place. Returning, between seven and eight 
o’clock one morning, from the gaming table, he 
summoned his lady, requesting she would take 
the carriage and sét off to view a house and 
grounds a few miles from town, which he said 
was likely to suit them. She readily obeyed, and 
was no sooner gone than his Lordship handed 
over house, furniture, and all, to the person to 
whom, during the preceding night, he had lost 
the whole by one unlucky throw of the dice-box. 


DEFINITIONS FOUND IN NO OTHER DICTIONARY. 


Met-a-physictan—Encountered a Doctor. 

Sam-phire—Shoot Samuel. 

Di-van—A recommendation to a certain Se- 
cretary, by his enemies. 

Pri-mary—Look into it, Molly. 

Her-ring—A ring belonging to her. 

Fun-ded—Sport at an end. 

Drop-sical—Advice to a reaper after he has . 
done work. 

Suppor-table—What we take our evening 
meals on. 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 


A man was travelling the road between York 
and Baltimore, stopping at an inn, enquired of 
the landlord, have you any crackers? 

Landlord—Yes, sir. 

Traveller—Give me a shilling’s worth of your 
crackers. Your crackers are too hard. Would 
you not exchange them with me for a half pint? 

Land.—Yes, sir. 

The traveller drank part of the liquor, and 
the remains he put into a flask that he carried 
in his pocket, taking up his hat and bidding the 
landlord good by. 

Land.—Stop, sir, you have not paid me for 
the whiskey. 

Trav.—Did I not trade you the crackers for 
it? 

Land.—Yes, eir, but you did not pay me for 
the crackers. 

Trav.—Have you not got the crackers? 

Land.—Yes, sir. 

Trav.—( Walking off,) None of your trieks 
upon travellers! 























OROCKH°S DAYVERBBR. 
A FAVOURITE SONG. 


TAUSIC BY J. REERES. 


ANDANTE. 
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Oh! weave me a garland, and weave me it only 

Of the flow’rs of the moorland, that blossom so lonely ; 

Its beauty shall wither with the bosom that craves it, 

Since lost is she ever who but could have sav’d it: 

All softly were heaving her long taven tresses, 

As gently they wav'd in the breeze’s embraces ; 

Her light was around me—but ah, the river! 

The fond hopes that found me are vanish’d forever. 

I hear not at Even her songs wildly swelling, 

That lured as from heaven delight to her dwelling, 

Her fair form I see not which glided before me, 

And the gloom of the desert seems gathering o’er me. 
Oh! weave me a garland, &c, 


























































































” Poetry should arrest the attention more by powerful 
jmagery than sober reality. 





— 





Written for the Casket. 
THE FROZEN SHIP. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Fountain of Oblivion.” 
Inscribed to his friend, R. M. S, Esq. of Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 
en 


Scene—Vorthern Ocean. 


Tis the desert of the sea— 

Drearier, lonelier naught ean be 

’Tis a strange world, unlike ours— 
Strange the sky we look upon, 

When atwilight dimness lowers 
Though the day be in its noon; 

For its brightest look the while 

Is but a pale and ghastly smile. 


Now the sun is down beneath 
Farthest ocean’s dusky rim, 
There is not the slightest breath 
To curl the waters cold and dim 
And the spirit of the north 
Waves his meteor banner forth; 
Like stern Genii in their pride 
Of another world that are, 
Tall gigantic Icebergs glide 
From beneath the polar star. 
But say what other form is there, 
Looming in the fitful glare? 
On the very verge it seems 
Of the horizon’s utmost bound, 
Where the spectral north-fire streams 
Upward from the vast profuund. 


Nearer now it seems to be— 

O’er the waste of waters wide, 
Stealing imperceptibly 

Onward with the sluggish tide. 
Strained is each eye and mute each lip; 
Can it be? it is—a ship! 
With joy we hail—no voice replies; 
Again=—no answer—silence all: 
“* Man the bout,” our Captain cries, 

The ready seaman hear the call, 
And the oar with powerful sweep 
Swift impells us o’er the deep. 


Not a word the while was uttered 

As we neared the stranger ship; 
But our bosoms wildly fluttered, 

And our blood seemed cold to creep, 
As we gazed upon the wreck 
Nota being on the deck. 
Tattered shreds of sail still clang 

Round the spars all blackening there, 
And the frozen ropes were hung 

With the pendant ice-drop drear: 
But oh! where are they who can tell 
W hat that lonely barque befel. 


THE FROZEN SHIP—TO A SLEEPING INFANT—TO HELEN—IRENE. 





Now the agitated tide, 

Ruffled by our rapid prow, 
Plashes up the tall ship’s side— 

Now we lie beneath her bow. 
A moment more, the deck we tread, 

And descend tiie cabin stair— 
Lo! we stand among the dead, 
Ghastly and uncoffined there. 
Open stared the eyes of all, 

But a veil of damp green mould 
Covering o’er each frozen ball, 

Hid its death glance, fixed and cold; 
Each in the attitude of life, 

Some sat upright, others leaned 
Icy brows on clenched hand; 
(thers on the floor were lying, 
Where they had sunk down in dying. 
I ween the living waxed as cold 
The sight of terror to behold. 
Pale grew each hardy seaman’s cheek; 
Many wept--and none could speak, 
But on each ether wildly gazed, 
With horror and with grief amazed. 


- 
TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Sleep, pure and lovely infant! calmly sleep 
Upon thy tender mother’s soothing breast, 
While she shall long her anxious vigils keep, 
And gently lull thy little woes to rest. 


Thou cans’t not know with what kind holy care 
A mother watches o’er thine in‘ancy, 
Intent in all thy joys and griefs to share; 
Thou can’st not know a mother’s love for thee, 


O! may bright sunshine gild thy destiny! 
May’st thou—as innocent as now thou art— 
Pass thy young hours—and long, long live to be 
The richest treasure of that mother’s heart. 
CARLOS. 


—< 


We extract the following poetry from a small 18me. 
volume of poems, by Epear A, Pos, a part. of which 
was published in a former edition. 
believe, a member of the U. S. Corps of Cadets, as the 
‘volume is dedicated to that body, 


The author is, we 


TO HELEN. 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfum’d sea, 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
‘To the beauty of fair Greece, 

And the grandeur of old Rome. 


Lo! in that little window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand! 
The folded scroli within thy hand— 
A Psyche from the regions which 
Are Holy land! 





IRENE. 
*Tis now (so sings the soaring moon) 
Midnight in the sweet month of June, 
When winged visions love to lie 
Lazily upon beauty’s eye; 
Or worse—upon her brow to dance 
In panoply of old romance, 
Till thoughts and locks are left, alas! 
A ne’er-to-be untangled mags. 
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3 An influence dewy, drowsy, dim,, 
Is dripping from that golden rim; 
Gray towers are mouldering into rest, 


Wrapping the fog around their breast; ” 


ke Lethe, see! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 
And would not for the world awake: © 
The rosemary sleeps upon the grave— 
The lily lolls upon the wave— 
And million bright pines to and fro, 
Are rocking lullabies as they go, 
To the lone oak that reels with bliss, 
Nodding above the dim abyss. 


All beauty sleeps: and lo! where lies, 
With casement open to the skies, 

Irene, with her destinies! 

Thus hums the moon within her ear, 
**Q, lady sweet! how camest thou here? 
Strange are thine eyelids—strange thy dress, 
And strange thy glorious length of tress! 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to our desert trees! 

Some gentle wind bath thought it right 
To ope thy window to the night, 

And wanton airs from the tree top, 
Laughingly thro’ the lattice drop, 

And wave this crimson canopy, 

Like a banner o’er thy dreaming eye! 
Lady, awake! lady, awake! 

For the holy Jesus’ sake! 

For strangely—fearfully in this hall, 
My ti shadows rise and fall!” 


The lady sleeps: the dead all sleep— 

At least as long as love doth weep: 
Entrane’d the spirit loves to lie 

As long as—tears on Memory’s eye: 

But when a week or two go by, 

And the light laughter chokes the sigh, 
Indignant from the tomb doth take 

Its way to some remember’d lake, 

Where oft—in life—with fiiends—it went 
To bathe in the pure element, 

And there, from the untrodden grass, 
Wreathing for its transparent brow 

Those flowers that say (ah! hear them now} 
To the night winds as they pass, 

*SAi! ai! alas! alas!” 

Pores for a moment, ere it go, 

On the clear waters there that flow, 
Then sinks within (weigh’d down by wo) 
Th’ uncertain, shadowy heaven below. 

° * . * * * 


The lady sleeps: ob! may her sleep 

As it is lasting so be deep— 

No icy worms about her creep. 

I pray to God that she may lie 

Forever with as calm an eye, 

That chamber chang’d for one more holy— 
That bed for one more melancholy. 


Far in the forest, dim and old, 

For her may some tall vault unfold, 

Against whose sounding door she hath thrown, 
In childhood, many an idle stone— 

Some tomb, which oft hath flung its black 
And vampire-winged pannels back, 

Flatt’ring triumphant o’er the palls 

Of her old family funerals. 





Science! meet danghter of old Time thou art. 


Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes! 


Why prey’st thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 


Vulture! whose wings are dull realities! 


How should he love thee, or how deem thee wise, 


Who would’st not leave him in his wandering, 


IRENE—TO JANETTA—NUMBER ONE. 
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To seek for treasure in the jewell’d skies, 
Albeit he soar with an undaunted wing? 
Hast thou not drage’d Diana from her ear, 
And driy’n the Hecandryed from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? 
The gentle Naiad from ber jountain flood? 
The elfin from the green grass? and from me 
The summer dream beneath the shrubbery? 


eer: eee 


TO JANETTA. 


With grace and ease so sweetly blended, 
Moves Janetta’s arm to play, 

Those favourite airs that were intended, 
For the evening of the day. 


Hark! those notes they are so tender; 
Now more plaintive, now more gay—~ 

Did those hands an angel lend her; 
Sweet Janetta, will you play? 


 Alittle, yet a little longer, 
‘Fill catch those strains again; 
~ Hark! those thrilling notes grow stronzer-— 
Cease, Janetta, cease thy strain. 
—_—_ 


NUMBER ONE. 


AN ODE TO THE WHIGS: 


Look out, old Grey, for people say, 
Your reign is nearly done. 

In vain you storm—you’ve lost reform, 
Though backed by NUMBER ONE. 


If you have nous, dissolve the house, 
Bid Treasury RATs to ran; 

Let Dawson, Peel, and Scarlett feel 
Your love for NUMBER ONE. 


Pray who can doubt, if you are odt, 
That every mother’s son, 

Your own relations in high stations, 
Must follow every ons. 


Hal Brougham feels the slippery seals 
Already strive to shun 

The sinewy hold of man so bold—~ 
He fears for NUMBER ONE, 


Poor Althorp cries “Give me Supplies, 
To pay each craving dun: 

With cash in hand I’llmake my stand, 
And fight for NUMBER one.” 


Sir Jamie Gra’ame, with all his fame, 
Has fired his patriot gun; 

So now he’ll seek his place to keep, 
The Scot’s for NUMBER ONE. 

Lord Lansdown pets, and fumes and frets, 
Duke Richmond calls it fan; 

Grant prays sincere, ’twixt hope and fear, 
For HONEST NUMBER ONE. 


There ’s Kempt and Wynn would fain keep in 


With wordy Palmerston; 
The Lambs too bleat, in Downing-street, 
At fearful NUMBER ONE, 


Lord Johnny’s Bill may prove a pill 
The tricky Whigs to stun— 


When next they urge “the Russell Purge,” 


They’ll loose their NUMBER ONE. 


For Church and King the Ace shall sing, 
Yet fools are we to none; 

Our country’s good well understood 
With us is NUMBER ONE. 
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lt is a singular feature in the study of the hu- 
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man mind, that that most ludicrous of all poems, 
John Gilpin, was written by Cowper, in the 


midst of one of his blackest fits of dejection. 
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